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UNCLE FOE. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Conrounp the fool!’ said the Dean, as he read his letters at 
breakfast. Of course it was a very improper remark, because the 
expression is not permissible except in the ‘Te Deum ;’ but, after 
all, it looks much worse in print than it sounded in reality, for his 
wife flung in some little ejaculatory coughs, so that the footman, 
who was even then arranging the chairs for family prayers, might 
not be scandalised. From the extreme gusto with which the 
Dean desired that his enemies might be overthrown in stony 
places, and otherwise maltreated that morning, Mrs. Dean per- 
ceived that her husband was mightily incensed. Her natural 
curiosity to know who the fool was, and why he should be con- 
founded, rather interfered with her devotions, and directly they 
were over, she followed the Dean into his study with great alacrity. 

‘What is the matter, dear ?’ she said, after carefully shutting 
the door as a precautionary measure against any further impreca- 
tions. 

‘Matter!’ said he. ‘Why, that fool Josiah is going to be 
married !’ 

‘TI don’t believe it!’ 

It was necessary for the Dean’s wife to say this out of self- 
respect, because for the last thirty years she had consistently 
maintained that Josiah never would marry, and up to that time he 
never had. By adhering to this formula, she had acquired a repu- 
tation in the family for great discernment of character. 
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Josiah (who was the Dean’s brother) had got himself into a 
scrape some ten years before with a designing American girl, and 
the Dean (who was then rector of Compton-in-the-Marsh) had 
journeyed to Yorkshire to deliver his brother from her wiles. His 
wife had then said : 

‘My dear, you give yourself much unnecessary trouble ; Josiah 
will write to her, give her books, and all that kind of thing, but, 
as I have always said, Josiah will never marry.’ 

The Dean’s wife was right. The American young lady had long 
since returned unwedded to Kentucky, and this episode added, as 
it were, the coping-stone to her reputation for exceeding penetra- 
tion. That reputation was again at stake, and it behoved the 
Dean’s wife to stand to her guns. 

‘Now, my dear,’ said the Dean irately, ‘it’s no good your 
repeating your cuckoo cry, for the fool writes himself and 
announces his engagement, and the day is actually fixed.’ 

Then he threw the letter across to his wife. She felt a crisis 
had arrived, and that perhaps her husband’s wrath was justifiable. 
She read the letter slowly and with great care, then she folded it 
up solemnly and returned it to the Dean. 

‘Of course,’ she said, ‘the fact of its being a widow makes it 
extremely critical, but the marriage is not to take place for three 
months, and in the meanwhile Joanna and I will go and stay with 
him.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the Dean, ‘I have always said that if once a 
widow took him in hand, it would be all up with him. When the 
fool went and gave two hundred pounds for that wretched little 
clay pot, I said his brain was softening.’ 

The Dean never forgave the clay pot incident. It was in 
reality a small alabaster vase of extreme beauty and rarity, dug 
up at Cyprus; somewhat chipped and discoloured, it is true, but 
of unknown antiquity. The language the Dean used when he 
heard of the price was quite unclerically forcible; he always 
referred to it as ‘the accursed thing,’ and burned in his wrath 
against the man that made it some thousand years ago, and the 
still greater villain who had recently dug it up. 

It now becomes necessary to give a short sketch of the Dean 
and his brother. There have been all kinds of deans in the 
annals of the Church—political deans and literary ones, and now 
and then a hunting one; but Dean Perkins was unique of his 
kind, he was a financial Stock Exchangey Dean. He, as it were, 
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matriculated at Capel Court, and took high honours in Brighton 
A’s. 

It came about in this fashion. Andrew Perkins wasa flourish- 
ing jobber on the Stock Exchange when he fell in love with the 
daughter of rich old Alderman Higgins, the respected leather 
merchant of St. Mary Axe. Maggie was an heiress, bright and 
pretty, and very devout indeed. Broker Perkins was very much 
in love, but she met his declaration by stating that she always 
meant to marry a clergyman, and she never would marry any 
one else. 

To the profound amazement of the entire London Stock Ex- 
change, Mr. Perkins turned his back upon Capel Court, retired 
from business, and rushed off to a theological training college. In 
a year or two he emerged as the Reverend Andrew Perkins, and 
the happy owner of Miss Higgins and her accompanying twenty 
thousand pounds. Capel Court made profane jokes and dozens 
of dreadful riddles on the subject, but when some of them 
reached his ears, his reverence was observed to wink: it was a 
significant wink, and may have referred to the twenty thousand 
pounds. 

When he was in orders, Mr. Perkins announced that he must 
discover a post which, whilst being strictly clerical, would yet 
afford him scope for his great financial powers; such a one soon 
offered itself. 

There was a venerable old society called the * Archdeacons’ 
Sustentation Society,’ and just then they wanted a secretary. It 
was an exceedingly prosy, fusty old society ; no one exactly knew 
why archdeacons needed sustaining, but it had been established 
nearly two hundred years. The members of its committee were 
mostly sleepy old clergymen, and its subscribers were chiefly old 
ladies, generally residing in Suffolk and Lincolnshire. The old 
ladies were too old and blind to read the reports, but they subscribed 
regularly because their fathers and grandfathers had done so before 
them, and in Suffolk it was not considered decent to die without 
leaving a legacy to the archdeacons. 

The Board met once a month, but never did anything. No 
one quite knew where the funds went to, except that all the old 
gentlemen who met round the Board table had a nice fat fee for 
giving their valuable services. 

Now it so happened that the last secretary had just got 
appointed to a living in Yorkshire, and the post consequently fell 
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vacant ; moreover, the old society was rubbing its stuffy old*eyes 
with amazement, and all the old gentlemen felt a little grieved and 
pained, for actually the ‘ Charity Organisation Society’ had sud- 
denly fallen upon the ‘ Archdeacons’ Sustentation Society,’ and 
published its balance-sheets, and proclaimed that its working 
expenses were no less than forty per cent. of its gross income. 
The old gentlemen were only hurt, not at all alarmed or agitated, 
for they knew that none of the old lady subscribers in Suffolk 
had the least idea what the ‘Charity Organisation Society’ 
was, and they would have gone on subscribing just the same 
if the working expenses had been ninety per cent. instead of 
forty. 

Casting a wary eye round the clerical horizon, Mr. Perkins 
descried the old society feebly struggling in the mud, and he at 
once saw a field for his financial powers. He applied for the post. 
Like the historical Pope, he appeared to the Board of ancient 
directors to be a prosy quiet person also, but when he was 
appointed, he at once appeared in his real colours. Without a 
moment’s loss of time the new secretary investigated the state of 
the invested funds of the society ; he discovered that several thou- 
sands of pounds were placed in securities paying only two and a 
half per cent. Then he drew up a report embodying a new 
scheme of investment. At the very first meeting of the society 
after his appointment, he hurled his report at the stupefied heads 
of the directors. Prebendary Potter (who was considerably over 
eighty) always came up to his club, had a good lunch, and then 
attended the Board meeting. He invariably slept through the 
proceedings, but Prebendary Potter did not sleep on that eventful 
afternoon, he was expected to follow calculations as intricate as 
a Budget speech of Gladstone’s. The new secretary pointed his 
lean finger at him, and made him shake in his shoes. When the 
excellent old divine heard Mr. Perkins talking excitedly of Char- 
kow Krementschug, Wabash, and Dunaberg Witepsk, he meekly 
supposed he was conversing in an unknown tongue. Another 
venerable old gentleman, Archdeacon Slowboys, moved several 
resolutions that the whole matter of investments should stand 
over sine die; but the secretary made short work of him, and 
speedily swept his resolutions out of the way. The end of it was, 
that in six months the society was pulled out of the mire, its 
income increased from five thousand to eight thousand, and the 
‘ Charity Organisation Society ’ was silenced. 
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This masterly stroke of finance caused such a flutter in clerical 
circles, that the Bishop of Dorchester, who was president of the 
society, called and attended a Board meeting at the office one 
afternoon. He was much impressed with the secretary and his 
doings. The Bishop stayed afterwards for a little private chat 
with Mr. Perkins. 

Now the Bishop was a profound theologian, and had brought 
out a book on the Council of Nicaea, which was acknowledged to 
be a very remarkable performance indeed. He was very well up 
in the third and fourth centuries, but profoundly ignorant of 
everything that has happened since. Consequently, when he saw 
in the papers advertisements from stock-jobbing firms, inviting 
the public to join syndicates and make a hundred per cent. of 
their capital without the least risk or trouble, with a beautiful 
childlike faith he entrusted all his small savings to one of these 
excellent firms, and retired into early Church history again. 
Messrs. Hare and Hawkins were the gentlemen that took the 
Bishop under their protecting care. Unexpected results followed. 
Before the Bishop knew where he was, he became shareholder in 
all sorts of extraordinary companies ; many of them were speedily 
wound up, and he was involved in litigation. Every week calls 
were made upon him; then Messrs. Hare and Hawkins made him 
director of several companies, which the Bishop at first thought very 
kind of them. He modified that opinion when one day an enraged 
shareholder in the Cotopaxi Gold Company threatened to have 
him up for issuing fraudulent prospectuses. The Bishop felt that 
episcopal existence in the third century was preferable to that in 
the nineteenth. He could have wrestled with Arius and Paul of 
Samosata, but Messrs. Hare and Hawkins were too much for him; 
he might have daily excommunicated them, and they would still 
have flourished like green bay trees. It was when the Bishop 
had been reduced to a state of despondency that he dropped in 
and had his memorable half-hour’s chat with Mr. Perkins. In ten 
minutes that acute gentleman had mastered the whole position ; 
it was all plain sailing to him; he took the Bishop in hand, nay, 
what is more, he took Messrs. Hare and Hawkins in hand, for he 
called upon that distinguished firm. When they saw his all-round 
collar and his air of pastoral innocence, they thought a new fly had 
walked into their net; they were speedily undeceived. It is true 
this bland-looking gentleman had walked into their net, but it 
was with the purpose of rending it to pieces, which he speedily 
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proceeded to do, smiting the astonished stockbrokers hip and 
thigh. He intended to set at liberty a certain episcopal blue- 
bottle which they had wound up tightly in their meshes, and were 
industriously sucking, and he did it. Messrs, Hare and Hawkins 
became extremely abusive, but Mr. Perkins preserved his bland 
manner to the last, and he left them with the comforting assur- 
ance that they should hear from him again, which they did, and 
that speedily, for Mr. Perkins caused letters of an alarming 
character to be written to them by a certain eminent firm in Ely 
Place, and in one short month the Bishop was rescued, cleared 
from all his difficulties, and free to hark back again to the Council 
of Niczea. His gratitude was unbounded, and in a few months 
Mr. Perkins became rector of the valuable living of Compton-in- 
the-Marsh. Step by step he mounted the ladder, till at the present 
moment you behold him Dean of Dorchester. 

The Alderman’s daughter had borne the Dean two children, a 
boy and a girl. The boy, Hubert, was at Oxford, and the girl, 
Sybil, was being educated in Germany. 

Josiah now claims a few words of introduction. Everybody 
called him Uncle Joe; he was between fifty and sixty, and much 
given to pottering over art collections, and antiquities generally. 
His strong point was Diirer, and his house was full of old German 
engravings. 

‘ All very ugly,’ said the Dean’s wife, ‘and many quite in- 
decent.’ 

‘ They are all more or less draped,’ said the Dean maliciously. 

‘What is the good of drapery, if you carry it over your arm ?’ 
retorted his wife. 

Before he took to collecting art curios, Uncle Joe had been a 
tallow-chandler in the Borough. He was not born to that walk 
in life. He went to Oxford and took an excellent degree. Then, 
perceiving that law, physic, and divinity were all overcrowded, he 
announced his intention of going into the tallow-chandler line. 
Several deputations from the family immediately called on him 
and protested. To all of them he read a very eloquent passage 
from a work of Mr. Ruskin’s, which demonstrated the extreme 
desirability of honourable gentlemen going into trade, and how 
ennobling it would be for trade and the honourable gentlemen 
also. 

The Dean was just then emerging from the obscurity of his 
theological training college, and bearing down triumphantly on the 
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Alderman’s daughter. When he heard of Uncle Joe’s determina- 
tion he was rather upset, but he wrote home and said, ‘When 
Josiah takes to quoting Ruskin, I always give the point up; 
the two together are capable of any folly.’ Besides, the Dean 
could not say much, for tallow was not much worse than leather. 

Uncle Joe announced his intention of carrying on his trade on 
Ruskinian principles, and he did so: no such tallow was sold any- 
where in London as in that little shop in the Borough ; no such 
ideal candles were known in the trade. He himself dispensed 
short and long sixes over the counter; he treated his customers 
like friends; he gave credit to the poor, and demanded cash pay- 
ment from the rich; he never made a bad debt; his reputation 
spread far and wide, and money rolled in steadily at No. 150 High 
Street, Borough. 

The mind of the Dean was tremendously exercised as to what 
became of the money. Many a call did he make on his brother, 
offering his assistance in the investment line. He took care never 
to talk of Wabash or Dunaberg Witepsk to the tallow-chandler ; 
to him he sang the praises of the virtuous Three per Cents., old- 
fashioned debenture stock, or excellent freehold mortgages with a 
large margin at two and a half per cent. 

The Dean and his wife were Uncle Joe’s only near kin, end 
there was a host of outlying cousins. Many and many a time, 
when the Dean called in the Borough, did he indirectly hint that 
the chief duty of man was to leave his money to his own near 
relations, and he gave many instances of people who had thought 
more of charities than their own flesh and blood, and whose wills 
consequently all got into Chancery, and their estates became the 
prey of the rapacious lawyers. Of course, when the Dean, as 
Secretary to the ‘ Archdeacons’ Sustentation Society,’ had to stir 
up the old ladies in Suffolk, he adopted the opposite view with 
them, and he demonstrated that their first duty was to leave a 
large legacy to the ‘ Archdeacons’ Sustentation Society,’ irrespective 
of their kith and kin. 

The tallow-chandler always thanked his brother for his hints 
on investments, but never revealed what he put his money into. 
This was gall and bitterness to the Dean. 

The little shop had been flourishing for ten years, when one 
day the Dean called on his brother. The result of this call is best 
shown by the conversation that took place between the Dean and 
his wife on his return. He then lived in a superior semi-detached 
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villa on Tulse Hill. The furniture came from Maple, and the art 
from Doré, and as it overlooked the expanse of a whole field and 
four trees it was called ‘ Belle Vue.’ This was just before he got 
the valuable living of Compton-in-the-Marsh. 

He looked quite ruffled when he reached home, and his excel- 
lent wife asked no questions, knowing that he was just then 
extricating the Bishop of Dorchester from his financial difficulties, 
and struggling tooth and nail with Messrs. Hare and Hawkins. 

The Dean often came home much perturbed. Then his wife 
knew that Wabash had gone up when it ought to have gone down, 
or vice verséi; or that the next of kin of some of the old Suffolk 
ladies had disputed their wills, and impiously tried to wrest a 
legacy from the ‘Archdeacons’ Sustentation Society.’ But the 
way in which the Dean threw his boots about as he dressed for 
dinner on this particular occasion indicated a special degree of 
irritation. Presently he burst out— 

‘I’ve seen Joe to-day, and of all infernal fools that man is the 
biggest !” 

‘What’s he done now ?’” 

Socially, she thought he could not do worse than he had 
done in setting up a tallow-chandler’s shop in the Borough, for 
her father having made his money in trade, she naturally had a 
sovereign contempt for the counter. 

‘ He’s going to retire!’ 

‘Well, J call that good news; I really do.’ 

The Dean went on, without heeding her interruption— 

‘And a pretty little sum he will sell his business for. For 
ten years past he’s been coining money. What he has done with 
it I never could discover. I’msure I’ve spent hours in that stuffy 
little parlour, advising him as to investments; if the fool had 
let me manage for him, I’d have doubled his capital by this 
time.’ 

‘Well, Iam glad he is going to retire,’ said his wife. ‘The 
name will be painted out, that’s one comfort.’ The Dean’s wife 
sometimes vowed that she always used Southwark instead of Lon- 
don Bridge, so that she might not have to go through the Borough, 
and see ‘ Josiah Perkins, tallow-chandler,’ staring her in the face. 
She used to say, pathetically, ‘That “tallow-chandler” is so 
wanton, so entirely gratuitous. I’m sure the strings of dips in the 
window proclaim the fact plainly enough.’ 

‘The anxiety that that man has been to me!’ resumed the 
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Dean ; ‘and just now, when he was getting so fond of the children. 
That old Nicza is a Solomon compared to Joe.’ (Nicea, I regret 
to say, was the Bishop.) 

‘ But what’s he done ?’ said she. 

‘Done! Why he is about to retire and take a house on the 
Yorkshire Moors, nine miles from a railway station (that alone is 
a Bedlamite idea), so I again pressed him about his investments, 
and how necessary it was to have them in good securities, and 
I told him about the Bishop and his difficulties. Would you 
believe it ?—he has fished out of that precious Ruskin the idea 
that all interest is usury, and that the right thing to do is to live 
on your capital! Live on your capital!’ he repeated in an awed 
whisper to his wife, with a dreadful emphasis on each word, as one 
would use in referring to some unspeakable crime. 

‘A good many people live on other people’s capital,’ replied 
his wife; but ‘Oh, my dear!’ she cried, a light dawning upon her, 
‘he will die without a penny, and cheat the children out of their 
inheritance !’ 

‘Yes; it’s an infamous shame. Such a scandalous notion to 
take up with! I never thought any of my relations could have 
come to this. He'll live till he’s ninety, out of pure aggravation. 
He says the ideal thing is to put the money in a box, and draw 
out so much every year, and he is quite capable of it.’ The 
Dean groaned ; in his Capel Court days he would have sworn. 

Of course, you require a little time to realise the enormity of 
a crime like this, and at first the Dean’s wife was too stunned to 
grasp it. 

‘ Just, too,’ continued the Dean, ‘as I was getting quite recon- 
ciled to tallow, for it really is productive; and to that blessed 
Ruskin too, for Josiah has certainly made his principles pay. I 
quite intended to buy the cheapest and smallest of his books, and 
now this is the end of it! But I really can’t bear to think of it; 
you might as well sink your money in a life annuity at once.’ 
Now, in the Dean’s creed, there were certain depths of Gehenna 
lower than others, and these were reserved for rich relations of 
his who sank their capital in life annuities, and so defrauded him 
and his children of their just expectations. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Our story now reverts to the announcement that Josiah meant to 
marry. Josiah had done all he threatened to do. He sold his 
business, retired to the Yorkshire moors, and was now reported to 
keep his money in a box and draw out so much a year to live upon. 

‘The creature’s very name has a heathenish sound about it,’ 
said the Dean, folding up the letter. ‘Imogen Walker! Who 
was the defunct Walker? I should like to know. Of course, she 
finds he has got a nice bit of money (my poor children’s money), 
and keeps it, I dare say, in bank notes under his bed; and she has 
got the blind side of him by talking about Master Stewpan and 
all that crew.’ 

I must pause to explain that Uncle Joe had lately bought at 
Christie’s a panel, by Meister Stephan, and in consequence the 
family at Tulse Hill had heard a good deal of that early master. 

‘Well, we have three months before the marriage. Supposing 
I and Joanna go down to the Rookery’ (that was Uncle Joe’s place 
in Yorkshire) ‘ and spend a week with him, and see this Mrs. Walker 
for ourselves, and have a general look round.’ 

Joanna was a Mrs. Armstrong, a married cousin of the Dean’s, 
She was a person of great vivacity and vigour, and always said (and 
truly) that she could manage Uncle Joe better than anybody else. 
She never pretended to take the least interest in the old clay pot or 
the dreadful German engravings. She told him to his face that she 
hated Diirer and loathed the very name of Botticelli; as for Lippi 
she had been known to revile him openly. 

‘ Joe won’t have you there,’ said the Dean. ‘This Walker woman 
has taken lodgings in the village, and has practically the key of 
his front door, and you may be quite sure she will keep the 
Rookery clear of all his relations till he is landed. I shall write 
him a few lines to-day.’ 

‘I must consult Joanna at once,’ said his wife. 

Joanna lived close at hand, and Mrs. Perkins called that very 
afternoon, and thrilled that lady with her tidings. Joanna threw 
up her hands and ejaculated : 

‘Goodness gracious! and who to?’ Mrs. Perkins felt that 
when you communicate startling news it is very gratifying to see 
the person properly startled, and here was Joanna startled out of 
her grammar even. 
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‘ To a widow, my dear, a creature calling herself Imogen Walker, 
twenty-five years old and he is fifty. Disgusting, I call it! I 
know she is an agnostic, and no doubt paints herself, and talks 
all kind of horrid gabble about Giotto and chiaro-oscuro and the 
rest of it.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Joanna. ‘It looks bad for your children, and of course 
you feel it after always vowing he would never marry. I think it 
almost an insult to me for him to go and get himself engaged 
without consulting me. Ofcourse we had better run up to Yorkshire 
and see for ourselves.’ 

‘Yes, but I don’t like going without an invitation.’ 

‘Fiddlestick! Madame Imogen will put a stop to invitations. 
All I know is that to-morrow evening sees me at the Rookery. 
You can come or not, but I shall not lose a moment.’ Mrs. Per- 
kins was a little unprepared for such great promptitude of action, 
but she agreed to go nevertheless, and the next day beheld them 
journeying north. 

‘What excuse can you make, Joanna?’ said the mild Mrs. 
Perkins. ‘You can’t walk into a man’s house, and say, “ We’ve come 
from London to stay with you and prevent your marrying Mrs. 
Walker.”’ 

‘No, Maggie, I needn’t say that, because Mrs. Walker will ex- 
plain that fact to him herself. This is my plan: do you remember 
Miss Mackenzie, our old governess? Well,she lives at.Richmond, 
just twenty miles beyond Joe’s place. Last night I wrote to say 
we would visit her, and we are going to take Joe on our way. 
Once get him to take us in, and I don’t budge from the house till 
he’s a free man.’ 

Uncle Joe had bought ten acres of moorland in Yorkshire and 
built himself a little house. He designed it himself on Ruskinian 
principles, he said. In some occult way the Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture pervaded the place: the porch taught you something, the 
hall had its own particular message, and the dining-room its 
special symbolism. The Dean said the symbolism of the house was 
draughts, and it taught you a lesson in the shape of rheumatism. 
Honestly speaking, it was a profoundly inconvenient house. When 
the Dean first visited it he wrung his hands in despair. 

‘ What’s the good,’ he pathetically asked, ‘of your dining-room 
having a groined ceiling copied from some hideous thing at Padua, 
when you've got to go through the scullery to get to it? Who 
carés for your seven-light window in the hall when seven separate 
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draughts rage at you through it? No!’ said he, ‘give me gas, 
electric bells, and your morning paper delivered regularly.’ 

The Rookery was built on the hillside, and there was a little 
village about a mile off in the valley. It was in this little village 
of Hillbeck that Mrs. Walker was at present lodging, spending 
most of the time at the Rookery, but discreetly retiring every 
evening to her own rooms in the village inn. 

Uncle Joe congratulated himself that he was exactly nine 
miles from the nearest railway station; letters meandered over the 
moors in an intermittent fashion, and there was no possibility of 
telegraphing save at enormous expense for porterage. 

Having built his house, hung all his pictures, arranged his 
books, and classified his minerals, Uncle Joe set to work on a book 
that he had been preparing for years. It was on Direr and the 
Renaissane>. To qualify himself for so learned a work, Uncle 
Joe had spent twelve months in Germany, learnt the language 
thoroughly, and got together a vast quantity of Diirer memoranda. 
Sometimes he said he thought he should have to relinquish so 
gigantic a task. He was specially despondent when he got to the 
chapter interpreting the inner meaning of the Knight and Death, 
for already there were a hundred and seventy entirely different 
interpretations all to be reconciled somehow, and the only true 
and vital meaning to be extracted therefrom. 

Mrs. Perkins (who shall be known hereafter by her christian 
name of Maggie) and Joanna were now jolting along that nine 
miles of rough road on their way from the station. Maggie was in 
a great state of agitation at the perils by the way; the old 
wagonette gave many a frightful lurch, and sometimes all but 
stuck fast. 

‘ Andrew is quite right,’ she said irately. ‘No one but amadman 
would go and build himself a house nine miles down a detestable 
road like this.’ 

‘Bad road or good road, Maggie,’ said Joanna, ‘ nothing will 
turn me back.’ 

‘And then,’ said Maggie, ‘the place when you get there— 
always a howling tempest raging round it. Besides, I don’t like his 
“educational series” of photographs stuck all about the house: 
he oughtn’t to expect a Dean’s wife to sit in the room with 
Andromedas and Adams and Eves. I counted them up once, 
and there are eighteen more or less naked people stuck on his 
walls,’ ; 
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‘ Well, I would rather have fifty Andromedas than one Imogen,’ 
said Joanna. 

They now resigned themselves to the last steep half-mile that 
led to the house, and soon found themselves in the symbolic 
porch. Over the door was a lovely passage from one of Mr. 
Ruskin’s works, beautifully illuminated in thirteenth-century text 
and quite illegible. 

It was Uncle Joe’s boast that his front door was never shut 
day or night. The Dean often harangued on the extreme folly 
of this, being anxious about the safety of those bundles of bank- 
notes under his bed. 

They were heartily received by old Mrs. Pratt. She had been 
Uncle Joe’s housekeeper in the Borough, and now looked after 
him in the Ruskinian residence, but her heart was still at No. 150 
High Street. 

‘Moors are all very well,’ she said, ‘but you can have too much 
of them. How beautiful it was to hear the roar of wheels,’ she often 
said, ‘and to see the people all a-streaming past !’ 

Joanna learned that Uncle Joe was not then at home, having 
gone out for a drive with Mrs. Walker. Then came the natural 
feminine question— 

‘And what is she like, Pratt?’ 

‘Oh, she’s a pretty little body enough; good pink and white 
skin, and handsome eyes, and that airy and winning in her ways ; 
but sich a strong will in so small a body I never knew. Nothing 
turns her when she’s got a mind to do a thing.’ 

‘Our luggage will come to-morrow, Pratt; meanwhile we will 
rest and wait till your master comes home.’ 

Joanna walked about the room, and found a small work-basket 
here, a little lace pocket-handkerchief there, and many other 
evidences of female life. 

‘I declare!’ she said; ‘it would be more decent if she were 
married already. She seems to pervade the place.’ 

Maggie sat wrapped in thought; she was a kind little 
woman, always regulating her conduct by a little code of theo- 
logic rules. 

‘Well, Joanna, I don’t think we ought to condemn her before 
we know her; she may be a very good and suitable person, after 
all.’ 

‘Nonsense, Maggie!’ said Joanna; ‘ good people don’t plant 
themselves on Yorkshire moors, and inveigle old bachelors into 
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matrimony just twice theirown age. Besides, her name, “ Imogen,” 


indeed! Most likely Mary Ann ; that goes better with Walker. As 
to her being a widow, it’s my belief that she’s no more a widow 
than you are.’ 

‘I hope she isn’t an actress,’ said Maggie. ‘I think the name 
occurs somewhere in Shakespeare. Once we had an extremely 
good-looking housemaid ; her name was Polly Stubbins. She went 
on the stage, and when we took the children to a pantomime, a 
Miss Claribel Montmorenci took a lcading part, and she actually 
was our Polly.’ 

‘I shall stand on a chair in this window,’ said Joanna. ‘It 
commands the road, and I'll have a good look at her as she comes 
up the hill.’ So Joanna took up her post, and presently announced 
their approach. She retailed her report to Maggie. 

‘Oh, my dear! the ridiculous old thing is spruced up to look 
quite young, and she is leaning on his arm and looking up in his 
face; and she is dressed as a widow, and I must say she looks a 
pretty little thing. Gracious! she has stopped and picked a 
flower and is sticking it in his button-hole. Oh, my dear! he’s 
kissed her!’ (Joanna descended from her chair), ‘ kissed her in 
broad daylight, in the open air—so exceedingly low!’ 

Soon footsteps were heard in the hall, two voices conversing 
cheerily, and the pleasant sound of a woman’s soft laughter. 

When Uncle Joe entered the room and saw the two ladies, he 
stared, then rubbed his hands across his eyes. Joanna airily ad- 
vanced and gave him a hearty kiss, and said— 

‘Quite an unexpected pleasure for you, isn’t it? J say it 
because you don’t. Maggie and I are on our way to stay with 
Miss Mackenzie, and we have come out of our way expressly to 
congratulate you. That, I know, must be Mrs. Walker,’ where- 
upon very cordial handshakings took place in that quarter. 

‘Well,’ said Uncle Joe, ‘of course I am very glad to see 
you both; but you know I am ten miles from a butcher, so 
chance guests must take what they can get; generally tinned 
foods.’ 

‘That will do very well,’ said Maggie. ‘I remember you 
used to give us tinned oysters. They always turned out green, 
and floated about in a dreadful yellow liquid.’ 

Mrs. Walker took off her jacket, and said, with a very sweet 
smile, ‘I for my part thank you very heartily for coming, dear 
ladies, for now I can accept dearest Josiah’s invitation to stay in 
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his house ; of course hitherto it’s been impossible.’ Then to Joe, 
‘T'll tell Pratt to get ready the Red room for the ladies,’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Walker, but I always have the Blue one,’ 
said Joanna. Mrs. Walker’s lips tightened just a shade, but her 
eyes smiled still. 

‘I’m so sorry, dear Mrs. Armstrong, but that is now dedicated 
tome. It looks south, and I cannot live without sun.’ 

Uncle Joe’s mind was still staggering under the suddenness of 
the invasion. He felt it very kind of Joanna and Maggie, but 
very embarrassing. Of course he had no conception of the real 
object of their visit. That afternoon’s drive had been more 
pleasant than ever to Uncle Joe. The little widow had allowed 
him to hold her hand all the way under the carriage rug, and 
they had talked much of Carpaccio and the St. Ursula series, and 
Mrs. Walker had begged him to take her all through his photo- 
graphs of them that evening and to expound their meaning. 

‘It is a beautiful thing, dearest,’ said Uncle Joe, ‘to find so 
richly endowed a mind as yours thirsting for knowledge.’ How- 
ever, there were Joanna and Maggie, and no Carpaccio was possible 
that evening. 

Joanna and Maggie shared the same room, Mrs. Walker duly 
occupying the Blue room. An hour after lunch Joanna espied 
the widow’s luggage coming up the hill. 

Maggie was sitting wrapped in reverie, adjusting the claims of 
conscience with an already developing antipathy to Mrs. Walker. 

‘Ah!’ said Joanna, ‘ we have our work cut out for us. That’s 
a clever woman! we shan’t get much of Joe’s company as long 
as she stops here ; there are her boxes coming up the drive now.’ 

‘ She’s pretty,’ said Maggie slowly. ‘There’s no denying that.’ 

‘I own the general effect is good,’ said Joanna. ‘ But she 
can’t stand daylight. Her hair is dyed, and so are her eyelashes ; 
to-night you'll see she will venture on just a touch of rouge by 
candlelight.’ 

‘I think,’ said Maggie, ‘she must be a woman of culture, for 
I heard her talk to Joe about the Morbidezza of Greuze. I don’t 
know in the least what Morbidezza is.’ 

‘All Grosvenor Gallery slang,’ rejoins Joanna briskly. ‘If it 
means falseness, and deceit, and lies, you'll know very soon ; as to 
all her art talk I believe it’s mere guide-book gabble. I lay any 
money you'd find two or three cheap art handbooks in those 


trunks of hers.’ 
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That evening was a troubled one to Uncle Joe. It dawned 
upon him that there was a certain amount of antagonism likely to 
develop between the ladies. Maggie and Joanna wished to lead 
the conversation to family matters. Mrs. Walker desired to guide 
it into the higher regions of art and literature. She found it a 
little difficult to converse solemnly of Cimabue and Cima when 
there were two observant ladies not joining in the talk, but taking 
note of her every word. After tea music came to the front ; Uncle 
Joe had opened up a whole budget of family reminiscences. He 
had, it appeared, vivid recollection of the extreme musical ability 
of Maggie during her early married life. 

Dean Perkins had always impressed upon his young wife this 
vital fact. 

‘Music, my dear, is a social force. I don’t myself care for 
Beethoven, there is so much of him. I think a fantasia on the 
airs from “ Faust” much nicer, but Uncle Joe seems to like him ; 
always humour him in that direction.’ So it was that Uncle Joe 
retained recollections of many pleasant home evenings, and asked 
Maggie to give him some music that evening. 

Now it is necessary to state that when they were dressing for 
dinner Joanna had said to Maggie— 

‘The campaign opens to-night. Madame Imogen is armed 
at all points; if once you are caught tripping, she will show you 
no mercy. Your danger lies in being too soft-hearted ; pray 
remember you are fighting for your children. If she does the 
maternal with you, harden your heart; if she is sympathetic on 
household matters, harden your heart; if she touches on religion, 
harden your heart ten times over. Whenever I see you in danger 
I shall kick your foot under the table—mind you put it handy ; 
I don’t want to kick hers by mistake. If I am out of kicking 
distance, you'll see my hands arranging the hairpins in my hair: 
that means she is humbugging you. If Joe wants music, play to 
him ; if he wants to talk geology, talk it to him—you attended 
classes at Gower Street, and must use your little knowledge ; 
don’t be afraid of her—as for all her art talk I’m convinced it’s 
humbug. I only wish Mrs. Hogarth were here to trip her up.’ 
(Mrs. Hogarth was a lady deeply versed in all the literature 
of art, all the ways of the Cinque Cento were clear to her. She 
had conquered the whole domain of art. She began with pre- 
historic Mexican griffins, and ended with this year’s Academy. 
She was currently reported to have even attached some definite 
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meaning to the last chapter of Pater’s ‘Studies in the Renais- 
sance ;’ a stupendous feat! Naturally, therefore, Joanna felt if 
she had had her to back her, poor Mrs. Walker would have been 
speedily overthrown.) 

During dinner time the talk was on general subjects. After 
dinner Uncle Joe retired to have a smoke and a doze, and the 
three ladies sat in the study, the Rookery not boasting a drawing- 
room. It wasthen Mrs. Walker felt the tug of war had come. 
With keen instinct she saw at a glance that Joanna was best . 
left alone, but that something might be done with Maggie. 
Already the Dean’s wife was leaning towards the little widow, she 
seemed so forlorn. Besides, it was her duty to try and think the 
best of everyone. Joanna took a piece of uncompromising plain 
work out of her basket. 

‘That is a shirt, Mrs. Walker, for my small son. I’m a poor 
woman, and I make his and my own things.’ 

‘How sweet of you! I’ve been admiring that costume of 
yours all the evening ; how clever of you to make it! I wish I 
could.’ 

‘I make underlinen, not dresses,’ answered Joanna. ‘ That 
costume cost eighteen-and-sixpence, and came from the Borough, 
close to where Uncle Joe sold tallow.’ 

Mrs. Walker expressed polite incredulity. She herself was 
arrayed in a superb velvet dress, all covered with old lace and em- 
broidery, which had evidently cost a great many eighteen-and- 
sixpences. Maggie had taken up a book (it was ‘ Faust’), but 
after a few minutes she was startled somewhat by the little 
widow seating herself on a footstool at her feet, playfully closing 
her book, and saying prettily— 

‘Dear Mrs. Perkins, put that tiresome book away, and tell me 
about your dear children.’ What mother’s heart could resist such 
an appeal so prettily urged? Before she knew where she was, 
Maggie was engaged in a delightful little chat with the sympa- 
thetic Mrs. Walker. She had never found a better listener, all 
through the thrilling account of Hubert’s typhoid fever and Sybil’s 
frightful series of fits. Just at the critical moment in each 
history, where Maggie felt words of sympathy would be all too 
little, Mrs. Walker did not intrude words; she inserted little 
sympathetic sobs, or she would take Maggie’s hand and give it a 
lingering, loving squeeze. Each time her motherly hand was 
pressed, Maggie felt her heart go out to the little widow. She 
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was encouraged to tell the agonising story of the death of her 
third child, who had only lived long enough to be baptised. 

‘I called her Amaranth,’ whispered poor Maggie. At this 
point Mrs. Walker was almost too much overcome to speak; she 
leant her head against Maggie’s knee and murmured: 

‘Ah, how I feel for you! I lost my baby three years ago—a 
lovely child. He lies under the snows of Sorrento.” Then 
Maggie was dissolved in tears too. 

At this moment Joanna, who was stitching away in breathless 
fashion at the shirt, suddenly flung her work aside in a very 
abrupt way. 

‘We shall have a storm to-night,’ she said. Then she rose 
and passed to the window to watch the sky, and poor Maggie was 
startled to receive in passing an agonising kick on her ankle from 
the sharp toe of Joanna’s shoe. 

Later in the evening Uncle Joe begged his sister-in-law to 
play. A dozen excuses rose to her lips: she was so nervous; 
since she had married she had never practised ; her music was in 
her box. The excuses were real; poor Maggie had but two 
things she knew without her notes—part of a Beethoven sonata, 
and a mazurka by Chopin. Joanna’s object was to get Mrs. 
Walker to play, to gauge her abilities in that line. So Maggie 
played her Beethoven bit, and Joanna marked time with her 
hand, and seemed to experience extreme delight, though she had 
heard it at least a hundred times before. She asked Maggie with 
profound interest : 

‘Is that the “ Moonlight,” my dear?’ At this Maggie stared, 
and Uncle Joe threw up his hands in blank amazement at Joanna’s 
extreme ignorance in musical matters. This emboldened Mrs, 
Walker, and when she was asked to play she thought it safe to 
venture. 

Now I am sorry to say that this music took place after that 
old-fashioned custom had occurred that Uncle Joe called ‘ Having 
in the glasses.’ Mostly the glasses contained milk only, but on 
festive occasions Uncle Joe beguiled his guests into having a 
little whisky toddy or some milk punch. Mrs. Walker had 
been induced after many pretty little protestations to take a little 
of the former, and Joanna had mixed it for her. The result was 
soon apparent. Mrs. Walker became exceedingly lively. Her 
veneer of little elegant refinements fell from her, and she displayed 
new traits of an,unexpected nature. When she was pressed to 
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play or sing she at once complied, and, to the amazement of the 
party, she sat down and burst into an extremely lively music-hall 
carol, very pronounced both in style and words; the way she 
rendered it was pronounced also. At the end of each verse there 
came a cry of ‘ Houp la! tarry diddle oh!’ and each time this 
refrain came round, Mrs. Walker raised her hands from the piano 
and slapped her knees with extreme vivacity and gusto. At the end 
of it Maggie wanted to say something kind, but was too transfixed 
with amazement. She murmured something about its being very 
characteristic. Uncle Joe asked if it were not a Hungarian 
national song, and it was very singular that Joanna only uttered 
a prolonged ‘ Ah!’ in a very expressive way. 

Then all dispersed for the night. Joanna and Maggie had a 
pleasant little chat before going to sleep. 

‘That’s conclusive,’ said Joanna, directly they were in the 
bedroom. ‘She hails from some London music-hall, I should 
say; put her in tights and the skimpiest of tunics and she’d do 
credit to them.’ 

‘I thought it extremely vulgar,’ said Maggie; ‘I hope she was 
not laughing at me about Amaranth. [am a little doubtful about 
the snows of Sorrento; but I think you made her toddy too 
strong.’ 

‘Of course I did. ‘ When the wine is in the wit is out.” I made 
it three parts pure whisky, and she drank it without winking. I 
can see a chance of escape for Uncle Joe; we have begun very 
well, dear, and I shall sleep in peace to-night.’ 
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I wAvE reached the village of Kannee, on my way to the hills, 
whither I am bound on a shooting excursion. Perhaps I should 
say was bound, for having arrived here, there does not seem to be 
much probability of my proceeding any further. An hour before 
my arrival, Shway Hmaw, the old carpenter, brought in the 
startling news that he had seen a party of dacoits in the jungle 
only a few miles away. No one knows but that they are coming 
to Kannee, and I find myself now in Moung Daw’s house, sur- 
rounded by nervous villagers who are dolefully comparing notes 
on Shway Hmaw’s meagre intelligence, and promising themselves 
ail the terrors of fire and sword before the sun sets. 

Of course no one will accompany me to the hills, so my ex- 
pedition is effectually stopped. In addition to this, my boat- 
men are so apprehensive for my honour’s safety, that they have 
positively declined to face the return journey to Bassein,—a 
paddle of thirty miles through narrow jungle-fringed creeks. At 
Kannee, therefore, it is clear I must remain for the present; so, 
with a view to the good graces of a village which has frequently 
supplied me with beaters, I make a virtue of necessity, and through 
Moung Daw (whom I introduced to you on a previous occasion) 
announce my intention of staying here for to-day at all events. 
The auditors receive the information with gratitude, and depart 
with voluntary promises to ‘follow’ next time I come down to 
shoot. 

There is absolutely nothing to do at Kannee, which is just like 
a thousand other riverside villages in the paddy-growing districts 
of Lower Burma. 

A long street, not too clean, traversed by a raised brick-paved 
pathway in the middle, runs parallel to the river bank, losing 
itself in the jungle at either end. The houses stand at irregular 
intervals on both sides of it, and are all built on much the same 
plan, whether they be frail erections of bamboos and mats, or—like 
Moung Daw’s—more substantially constructed of beams and 
planks. Their size varies much, for everyone builds his own resi- 
dence, and does it as he pleases, since in this happy valley there 
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are no municipal regulations or local government rules to curb the 
exercise of a taste which is sometimes a little eccentric. 

Before many houses there are bamboo frames upheld by poles, 
covered with luxuriant creepers which produce immense pump- 
kins. Their own stalks are insufficient to bear their weight long 
before they ripen, so the cultivators brace them neatly up to the 
framework to prevent their falling. This is the only garden- 
ing indulged in within the village precincts; outside it there 
are some ill-kept enclosures where a few coarse vegetables are 
grown. 

The interior of a Burman’s house conveys the idea that he had 
only enough material for one entire floor, and, by way of obtaining 
variety, laid the front half two feet from the ground, and the 
rear half six feet higher. Thus a man standing on the front and 
lower floor has above him only the rafters, and the floor of the 
rear half has nothing below it but the bare ground. The space 
between the two floors is left open altogether or is protected with 
lattice work, and a flight of rude stairs enables the family to pass 
from one story to the other. The upper one is screened from 
public view by a partition, and is used as a general bedchamber, 
being walled in all round, with a window or two on the floor- 
level. The lower floor is generally open on all sides, and there 
the occupants may be found during the day, cooking, eating, 
lounging, or working, in full view of the passers-by. The vacant 
space below the bedchamber is utilised as store-house, poultry- 
yard, and cattle-shed ; so the owner has his worldly goods under his 
protecting eye at all times. 

The conveniences of civilised life find no place in such villages 
as this, and the people seem to get on in their quiet way very well 
without them. The post office is an institution unknown, for no 
one writes or receives letters. There are no policemen, for there 
is nothing for them to do. No goats trespass on the road at 
Kannee, to be caught and impounded by the stern servants of 
the law; and that, as everybody knows, is the occupation with- 
out which, in the busy town, the native Peeler would be as a lost 
man. 

My friend Moung Daw is the sole representative of the Im- 
perial Government. He assists the thoogyee ! of the circle in the 
collection of taxes payable by the cultivators resident in the 
village; is responsible for their good behaviour; and, for the 


1 A petty revenue officer. 
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faithful discharge of these duties, enjoys the handsome stipend 
of ten rupees per month. He is consequently regarded with 
much respect as the local magnate and leader of Kannee society. 
Most of the villagers are paddy-cultivators or boat-owners, who 
work hard for five months in the year, and make up for their exer- 
tions by complete idleness during the remaining seven. Now, 
at the end of the hot season, work for both classes is just over, 
and everybody is at home all day. 

It is drawing on towards noon, and the heat is oppressive. I 
sit down to breakfast, grateful for the light breeze off the river, 
which renders the house with its thatched roof tolerably cool. 
Even the restless pariahs have sought refuge from the rays of the 
terrible sun, but a crowd of naked children, still interested in 
my doings, though I have been here often before, stands out- 
side open-mouthed, keeping a sharp look-out for scraps of bread 
or meat; luxuries the recipients generously share with their 
friends. 

Mab Lay, the goung’s wife, has finished boiling the rice, and 
now stands holding the grimy pot in both hands while she pours 
off the water, and issues invitations to breakfast to a few favoured 
friends who are squatting on the road outside under the mango 
trees. 

‘Ho, Pho Loo, come and eat!’ ‘Ho, Moung Gyee, rice! 
rice!’ * Moung Tso, good little one, you want your morning 
food.’ 

Her shrill, good-tempered voice rouses the men, who drift in 
leisurely and sit down round the heap of steaming rice Mah Lay 
has turned out on two fresh plantain leaves on the floor. The 
guests do not go through the ceremony of accepting the invitation 
in words. It looks rude perhaps, but it is only ‘a way they have.’ 
The manners of the Burmese amongst themselves are not gushing, 
but always easy and pleasant. 

The hostess supplies more leaves to serve as plates, and each 
man helps himself from the common pile to a double handful of 
rice, which for the time being occupies all his attention—and 
fingers. A Burman never drinks in the course of a meal, but, 
having swallowed the last mouthful, goes to the chatty that stands 
in a corner in every house, and takes a little water to wind up 
the entertainment. 

As a race they are naturally temperate, but few jungle men 
will allow an opportunity of tasting wine, beer, or spirits to pass. 
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All these go by the name of ‘ berrandy.’ There is no such letter 
as 7 in Burmese, but the deficiency seems easily supplied by the 
Burman if he wants a little stimulant. 

Breakfast over, the men assemble round my chair for a chat. 
I present them with a cheroot apiece, but it is evidently not 
worth while for every man to smoke his own. Moung Daw, as 
host, lights his, and his guests stick theirs in their ears for future 
enjoyment, whilst the one is passed from mouth to mouth round 
the little circle. 

‘Has your honour brought the medicine box this time?’ asks 
Shway Hmaw in a tone of deep interest. 

I have brought the box as usual, and my reply in the affirma- 
tive elicits a general expression of opinion that ‘it is good.’ My 
stock of remedies is not extensive; in fact is as limited as it is 
simple in character, consisting of vaseline, which is the universal 
cure if a man has anything wrong outside him, and quinine, 
chlorodyne, and pills for inward application. Thus my patients 
run at least no danger of being poisoned, if they derive no benefit 
from the physic. 

I have travelled a great deal with the above assortment of 
medicines, and, absurd as it may seem, can contidently assert that 
their production at the right time, when the country was dis- 
turbed and villages abounded with bad characters, saved me from 
many difficulties. 

The men around me are already discussing the patients who 
may want medicine, and I overhear sundry remarks on the ¢ cases,’ 
which, literally translated, read like exercise phrases from a very 
primitive grammar. 

‘Can his honour’s medicine cure Moung Pay’s heel ?’ 

‘IT think Moung Pay will die; he is very thin.’ 

‘Moung Pay’s inside is sick, therefore he grows thin.’ 

‘Bah Oo had much pain yesterday.’ 

‘Yes, it was his belly; he ate many mangoes.’ 

‘The little medicine balls will be good for that.’ 

‘Will his honour give medicine for Mah Gyee’s cow ?’ 

*T cannot tell. Moung Daw will ask him.’ 

And so on for five minutes whilst I am unpacking my provi- 
sions to get at the box required. 

‘Those people who want English medicine to-day may come to 
me and I will give it to them,’ I say with the generous kindness 
of a man who has a boundless stock of health at his disposal. 
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‘Tell anyone who has hurt himself to wash and come to Moung 
Daw’s house now,’ I continue with candour unusual in doctors. 

The injunction to wash is very necessary, as I have found by 
experience that the acquisition of a ‘nah-pouk,’! be it wound, 
burn, or sore, is followed by total abstention from the use of water 
until the place is healed. A curious thing, for the Burman is 
cleanly in his personal habits, bathing regularly every day when 
water is convenient, and in that land of heavy rains few villages 
are not well supplied. 

Half-a-dozen little boys constitute themselves criers, and the 
proclamation is rapidly conveyed to every house in the village, 
resulting very shortly in a large assemblage of patients, some of 
whose troubles throw a striking side-light on the carelessness of 
the race. 

Mah Too’s baby is the first. It has a sore head acquired by 
being accidentally laid on the hot clay fireplace after the ashes 
had been removed. The shaven head of the poor baby is sadly 
scarred, but the accident occurred some time ago, and there is 
nothing to be done, as the injury is healing up. 

Bah Oo’s four-year boy. Above the piercing howls of the 
patient, I gather that he kicked his father’s dah as it lay stuck 
through the floor, and cut his foot nearly through. In stentorian 
tones I prescribe washing, vaseline and bandages to be applied at 
once; and recovering breath turn to 

Bah Oo himself. Severe pains which he thought yesterday 
indicated cholera, but his friends ascribe to mangoes. Is better 
now, but would like medicine in view of a recurrence. Accepts 
one pill in both hands and chews it with mournful earnestness, 
dashed with dawning hope of good results to follow. 

Mah Gyee applies for advice regarding a large boil on her 
neck. Gratefully receives a strong recommendation to wash, and a 
bread poultice, which she is uncertain how to use, and is too shy to 
ask me about. Correcting Mah Lay’s suggestion that her friend 
should eat it hot, I continue dispensing medical comforts and 
judicious advice, keeping an eye on my servant, Moung Tso, who, 
acting on these occasions as my assistant, displays great skill in 
the washing department. Indeed the liberal use of warm water 
is the initial treatment in every instance, and it is two hours before 
the last patient takes his departure. Regretfully declining to go 
and see a man who is lying ill of smallpox at a village two miles 

' Lit. ‘sick hole.’ 
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off, I wander down the street, followed by Moung Daw, to see what 
has attracted the little crowd there. 

It appears that Moung Saik’s eldest boy is to be tattooed to- 
day, and the ‘ Htokwinsayahgyee’ (great professor of tattooing) 
has just arrived with his formidable-looking instrument and 
inks. 

Of all Burmese customs, one of the most singular is that of 
tattooing the person, from the waist to below the knees, with 
figures in black ink. Every man in the country is thus adorned, 
and unless his skin be unusually dark, he looks at a little distance 
as though he were clothed in a tight-fitting pair of knee-breeches. 
The custom is said to be falling into disuse, but I have seen very 
few Burmans without this ‘ mark of manhood,’ which is conferred 
upon him when he is about twelve or fourteen years old. The 
operation is a painful one, and I was glad of the opportunity that 
now offered to see it, though aware that it takes at least two or 
three days to complete. 

Pho Myin, the subject, is lying on a mat quite nude, with a 
dazed look in his half-closed eyes, and breathing heavily. Moung 
Daw nods at him meaningly. 

‘He has taken much opium’ he says, grinning to me. 

I am not surprised at it. If the Htokwinsayahgyee was going 
to exercise his art upon me for four or five hours, I should follow 
the Burman’s plan and take opium by way of an anesthetic. 

The tattooing will show well upon the plump fair-skinned lad 
before us, and the professor evidently thinks he is a subject to 
take pains with, as he sits carefully mixing his ink in a joint of 
bamboo, and preparing his weapon. This is a brass rod nearly 
two feet long and about half an inch thick; it is weighted at the 
top with a little ornamental figure, and at the other end has a 
hollow point divided by two cross slits into four fine pricks. The 
professor examines the ‘business end’ critically, and, having 
satisfied himself that it is sharp enough, tucks up his putsoe, and 
squats at Pho Myin’s side. Selecting a spot on the thigh, he 
places both feet on it a few inches apart, and, stretching the skin 
tight, draws the outline of the first figure—a tiger rampant—with 
an inky splinter of bamboo; this is soon done, and relieving 
himself of a large mouthful of betelnut, the professor settles 
down to work in earnest. Leaning forward through his widely 
parted knees, he balances the brass style daintily, and, clasping it 
with the finger and thumb of the right hand, makes a ‘bridge’ 
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of the left, which he rests on the surface between his feet. After 
sliding the instrument through his fingers once or twice, as if to 
take aim, he makes a start and pricks away steadily with a light 
firm touch that is wonderfully quick and true. In less than five 
minutes the tiger with its surrounding border is finished, and the 
artist removes his feet from the distended skin, and washes off the 
superfluous ink to see how his work has come out. Everybody 
presses forward to look at the picture, which shows up in bold 
relief on the rapidly formed swelling. Moung Saik exchanges a 
remark with his wife, and the tattooer resumes his working position 
to draw the outline of the next figure. 

The boy, stupefied with opium, lies insensible to the pain, 
whilst one figure after another gradually appears on his skin. 
Deep as the points of the style sink, they draw little blood, but 
the limb swells in a manner that would alarm anyone who did not 
know it would return to its normal size in a day or two. Fever 
sometimes supervenes, and in that case the patient waits for a 
time before the work of illustration is resumed, so it often extends 
over a period of a week or ten days, during which the inconve- 
nience suffered is considerable. Without the aid of opium the 
process would be a much longer one. I found that I could not 
endure the application of the style for more than thirty consecu- 
tive seconds without flinching so much as to interfere with the 
operator’s movements ; for the skin is pricked over so closely that 
it becomes too tender to sustain their repetition. 

Eight rupees is the usual fee paid to a tattooer for endowing 
a lad with breeches. The figures that compose them vary little, 
consisting as a rule of tigers, ‘nagas’ (dragons), and ‘ beloos’ 
(devils). Each one is surrounded with a border of sentences, 
generally illegible, invoking good luck upon the owner of the skin 
whereon they are inscribed. The waist and knees are neatly 
finished off with a tasteful edging of point or scroll pattern ; these 
sensitive parts of the body are the last to be done, and tattooers 
have told me that the pain caused frequently arouses the patient 
from his torpor. 

‘Where do the children go to school, Moung Daw?’ I ask as 
we leave Moung Saik’s house. 

‘ At the Phoongyee Kyoung, your honour. This way,’ and the 
goung marches off down the village with all the importance of a 
white man’s cicerone. The Kyoung stands a few hundred yards 
from the village in a grove of gigantic bamboos. It is an ancient 
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tumbledown structure, built on piles nine feet high, which lean a 
dozen different ways. The beautifully carved eaves are falling to 
pieces, and through numerous gaping cracks in its wooden walls a 
child’s head is occasionally poked out and withdrawn. The babel 
of chatter from the interior of the Kyoung seems to promise any- 
thing but a sight of industry, as, led by Moung Daw, I climb 
the rickety stairs, on which the growling pariahs lie as if wait- 
ing for school to be over. Avout thirty children are lying on 
their stomachs in rows on the floor, learning the alphabet; each 
one has a ragged book, or it may be only a leaf before him, and, 
with his head supported on both hands, is repeating his lesson at 
the top of his voice, waving his feet energetically at the same 
time. 

This is a peculiarity of the Burmese system of tuition, and has 
undoubted advantages. If the old Phoongyee on his mat at the 
top of the room does not hear voices, he knows at once that the 
silent pupils are in mischief, and will be down upon them. Besides, 
if they adopted the more civilised method of learning, the master 
would inevitably fall asleep, whilst every child in the academy 
would be off to play hop-scotch outside. 

The heat has induced the Phoongyee to throw off his heavy 
yellow robe, and he squats there, stripped from the waist upward, 
lazily waving a huge palmleaf fan as he stares at his unexpected 
visitors. A fat, mild-looking old man with clean-shaved head, he 
looks as though his rule was not one of iron. Our appearance 
produces a dead silence, indicating temporary suspension of work. 
Having asked about the establishment, I feel that I must not 
leave the Temple of Learning without some further show of interest 
in its doings; so after being introduced to the Principal as ‘the 
gentleman from Bassein,’ I sit down on a box and request him to 
point out the best boy in the school. This gratifies his pride, and 
enables him to pay a neat compliment to the Government official, 
which will be a stroke of diplomacy, 

‘I think Shway Pho is a wise boy,’ says the preceptor thought- 
fully, settling his spectacles on his nose. ‘ Will your honour ask 
him questions ?’ 

Moung Daw grins a grin of paternal pride, which dignity 
urges him to conceal with the back of his hand. 

‘My son, your honour, Shway Pho is my son.’ I make a 
suitable reply, and turn my attention to the dirty-faced brown 
imp, who in obedience to the Phoongyee’s summons stands before 

I—2 
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me, fidgeting uneasily. His cocoanut of a head is shaved bare, 
excepting a patch at the top, whence the lank black hair falls on 
his shoulders ; he is inexpensively dressed in a necklace of small 
beads, a costume well adapted to the climate. 

The examination is not a very severe one. Shway Pho can 
say his alphabet right through without a mistake, and can mul- 
tiply two by two correctly after thinking the sum over for a bit ; 
and considering that he has only enjoyed the advantages of the 
Kyoung for one year and a half, perhaps that is as much as can 
be expected. He is also master of a brief Pali prayer, which he 
gabbles through at a gallop, secure in my ignorance of a language 
that might be called the Latin of Burma. He doesn’t understand 
it himself, but Moung Daw says, ‘It is the custom to learn this,’ 
so that I suppose is conclusive. 

The other children look on with rapt attention, and smile 
their congratulations to the candidate as he returns demurely to 
his place, exhibiting the new four-anna piece I have awarded him. 

A low standard of education is universal throughout Burma. In 
every village resides a Phoongyee—Bhuddist priest—who teaches 
the children of both sexes the elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and it is rare to meet a man or woman who does not 
possess these accomplishments in a greater or less degree. School 
fees are paid by the parents in kind—rice, betel-nuts, dried fish, 
vegetables, &c. ; and as it is a ‘ work of merit’ to feed the reverend 
gentleman, he is usually quite the fattest man in the village. 

The existence led by the majority of the priesthood must have 
great attractions for the lazy Burman, who is happiest when 
utterly idle. Living in the seclusion of the Kyoung, the ascetic 
Phoongyee passes his day in ‘meditation’ (this state might be 
called ‘sleep’ if you or I sank into it) and in reading. The 
younger members form a procession every morning, and file 
through the town with the globular begging-pots slung from their 
shoulders and held with both hands. With eyes bent on the 
ground that they may rest on no woman, they pass from house to 
house, their appearance being the signal for the lady of the esta- 
blishment to issue forth with a bowl of rice which she drops into 
the begging-pot. The recipient does not raise his eyes or acknow- 
ledge the charity ; he passes on, keeping them downcast, no doubt 
on the pot, taking mental notes of the size of each contribu- 
tion by the flock. After their daily round, they return to the 
Kyoung with the food, which must be eaten by priests before 
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noon. The rice thus collected is supposed to be all the nourish- 
ment a Phoongyee sustains life with. But it is—in a large monas- 
tery at all events—generally consumed by the younger priests 
and the lads who, in accordance with Burmese custom, are spend- 
ing their two or three months in residence at the Kyoung, a 
better meal being cooked on the premises for the elders. In vil- 
lages where there is but one priest, he is the schoolmaster, and 
as such fairly earns the support which his flock bring him daily. 

The shadows are beginning to lengthen at last, and the hot 
sultry day is more bearable as we return to the village, where 
the people are congregated about the street. A group squats 
gossiping here, half a dozen youths are playing football there, 
and in a secluded space between two houses an excited gathering 
is absorbed in the pleasures of a cock-fight. 

This amusement is forbidden under English law, and is not 
much practised in the larger towns, where detection means 
appearance before, and fining by, an English magistrate. In vil- 
lages, however, the sport flourishes, for native officials cannot be 
trusted to put it down. Moung Daw was a Burman before he 
was a Government servant, and looks with a lenient eye on the 
doings of the law-breakers who are passing the cool of the day in 
the pastime they love beyond all others the round of daily life 
can afford. 

A space ten feet in diameter is densely surrounded with specta- 
tors, and within the ring squat the owners opposite each other, pre- 
paring their birds for battle. Each man is holding a cock between 
his knees, and with the palms of his hands is ruffling the feathers of 
the neck briskly up the wrong way, a proceeding which appears 
to have the effect of rousing its angry passions. Now this pre- 
liminary is over, the owners take their cocks round the body 
and swing them to and fro, almost allowing their beaks to 
meet at each advance. Excited by this treatment to the highest 
pitch, the birds lose no time in coming to close quarters as soon as 
they are released with a gentle cast towards each other by way of 
afinal hint. They are not handsome creatures, these two, but full 
of fight, and are therefore prized accordingly. No spurs are worn, 
but the combatants make terrible use of their natural weapons, 
pecking, striking, and clawing viciously, whilst their owners, on 
all fours, hover round them with chirps and words of encourage- 
ment. The furious scuffle, half obscured in a cloud of dust and 
feathers, results at last in the leggiest, shabbiest, most disreput- 
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able-looking fowl of the pair gaining the advantage. A bony- 
looking scarecrow before the fight, his best friend would barely 
recognise the victorious champion now, as his backers, who have 
hitherto watched the bout with speechless attention, relieve their 
pent-up feelings with loudly howled scraps of inharmonious song 
and displays of the remarkable posturing which Burmese preju- 
dice regards as dancing. The crowd dissolves, and the owners 
secure their birds, lavishing caresses or abuse as their respective 
performances merit. The football players pause in their intermi- 
nable game to ask whose cock has won and hear particulars of the 
‘form’ displayed by Moung Gyaw’s new champion, resuming 
their amusement with the additional zest of a new topic to con- 
verse about. 

Burmese football deserves a word of notice, being one of the 
most popular games the men indulge in. The plaything isa 
basket-work ball about eight inches in diameter, and the object 
of the players is to kick it from one to the other without allowing 
it to fall to the ground. No sides are formed, and any number 
apparently can join in the game, standing in a circle a few feet 
apart. The ball is started by a gentle kick from one player’s 
doubled-up toes; another receives it upon his knee, wherewith he 
drives it skywards to be caught by a third who allows it to fall 
behind him, and sends it up again with a well-directed kick of the 
heel. Good players keep the light ball up for a long time, timing 
and directing blind kicks with wonderful accuracy. It is not an 
intellectual game, perhaps, but it has great vogue amongst the 
Burmans. 

T am sorry to find on my return to the goung’s house that 
Moung Tso has given grave offence to Moung Daw by addressing 
him before the villagers without proper respect. Interrogated, he 
thinks that Moung Tso is a very proud boy, and wants hard words: 
no good boy would call the goung of a village and an old man 
‘Moung,’ without prefixing ‘Ko.’ It is highly improper, and he 
requests that I will direct the proud servant to address him in 
future as ‘Ko Moung Daw’ and nothing less. I undertake to 
correct the boy at once, but my wandering eye happens to rest 
upon the delinquent as I speak, and I think after all Moung Tso 
has some excuse for his aggressive pride. What village Burman 
—for such he is—could parade amongst his fellow-countrymen in 
a London-made black tail-coat and receive their just admiration, 
without rising the least bit in his own estimation? The total 
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sacrifice of comfort is to him as nothing, as, conscious of the sensa- 
tion his appearance creates, he swaggers blandly down the street, 
smoking one of my cheroots. 

I call him to me and administer the wigging he wants. I wish 
‘ I could do justice to the figure before me; a sturdy, dark-skinned 
youth, five foot nothing in height, with masses of black hair drawn 
off his face and neck, coiled in a loose shaggy ‘ young’ or knot on 
the top of his head. His garments are but two; a red cotton 
putsoe, tucked tightly up round his thighs as if to conceal it as 
much as possible, and a superannuated black tail-coat, built for a 
six-foot Briton, which hangs from his shoulders in graceful ampli- 
tude. The sleeves are turned back to show the now ragged lining 
halfway up to the elbows. The buttons are ignored, but the 
pockets are hardly equal to the strain on their capacity. Those 
useful receptacles have been taxed by the owner to their utmost 
extent. His betel box—a lacquer-ware trifle, four inches in 
diameter and depth—rattles against his calves secure in the 
depths of one ‘ back coat-bag’ as he calls the tail pocket, and a 
couple of spoons and the tin cutter keep it company. The other 
contains a few useful sundries belonging to himself and to me, 
but why he has bestowed them there he has no explanation to 
give, and their variety is so wide that I will not hazard a 
guess. 

The inventory comprises, amongst other items, two dusters and 
his own linen jacket (all dirty), a few boxes of matches, one large 
mango, a couple more spoons, and an assortment of discharged 
cartridge cases! As Moung Tso, fraught with apologies, sinks 
respectfully upon his heels, the contents of his pockets are more 
extravagantly in his way than ever, and, hidden to the tips of his 
ears in the turned-up collar, he looks like a large and ugly 
species of monkey. Crestfallen and humbled, he retires to a 
corner, and, after discharging the cargo I have detailed above, 
divests himself of his finery, which he rolls into the tightest 
possible parcel, evidently feeling his now snubbed condition unequal 
to supporting the grandeur of his coat for the present. 

‘We have not heard anything more about the dacoits, Moung 
Daw,’ I say by way of turning the subject. 

‘I think Shway Hmaw was telling lies,’ says the goung con- 
fidentially. ‘I do not think dacoits would attack my village.’ 

‘Then you will be able to get men to row my boat back to 
Bassein to-morrow ?’ 
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‘T will ask them, but they are too much afraid upon account of 
your honour.’ 

My honour is bent upon getting away by the early tide to- 
morrow, however, and convinces Moung Daw of this. In spite of 
the loss of his confidence in Shway Hmaw, who is a reliable man 
enough as his race goes, the goung is very nervous after darkness 
sets in, and actually forgets himself so far during the night as to 
wake me with anxious inquiries as to whether I hear guns! This 
looks serious, for, under ordinary circumstances, no Burman will 
forcibly awaken a sleeping man; believing that the ‘life’ during 
sleep takes temporary flight from the body in the form of a butter- 
fly which is invisible to mortal eyes and uncertain in its move- 
ments. So if a man be pinched or shaken during the absence of 
the butterfly, he will never awake again. 

No dacoits disturb our rest to-night, and by morning everyone 
seems to have forgotten the news that startled him twenty-four 
hours before. And as my boat pushes off into the stream, the 
wind bears to me Moung Daw’s last farewell. 

‘ Speak well of your honour’s servants to his honour the Deputy 
Commissioner, and bring two egg-shaped white glass bottles (7.¢. 
soda water) next time you come.’ 





COMPANIONSHIP. 


AFTER some thought that leaped life’s boundary 
Unto that icy night that broods afar, 
Beyond the gleam of the remotest star, 
The night from whence we came and whither flee, 
A gulf of darkness and vacuity ; 
Ultimate dread and doom of all that are, 
With which the throbbing pulses are at war, 


As a scared child affrighted by the sea; 


With what a shuddering speed we seek again 
The living contact of our own home-fire, 
Whose ruddy comfort bickers higher and higher, 


Round which the dear familiar faces stand, 


Clasping the warmth of reassuring hand, 


Happy to be aware of even pain! 
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‘ Trifles make the sum of human things.’ 


SysIL was to dine late. She had never dined late in her life 
before. That is not to say that Miss Sybil Latimer had never 
been present during a part or even the whole of that solemn 
function ushered in nightly by the roll of the gong at eight 
o'clock. Sybil was an only child and had her privileges, the chief 
of which was to be the companion of her parents at all times and 
seasons when not actually engaged in the pursuit of knowledge ; 
but with that stern upholder of etiquette, her mother, all such 
liberty must be acknowledged as liberty, all relaxations and in- 
dulgences recognised as relaxations and indulgences, and even 
sitting up to dinner must never be called ‘dining late.’ 

Thus up to the present time. 

But Sybil was now trembling on the verge of womanhood ; 
her eighteenth birthday, that great birthday in a girl’s life, was at 
hand, and even Lady Georgina allowed that it was time to 
acknowledge as rights what had hitherto been winked at as 
irregularities. 

The world must be apprised that the heiress was about to step 
across the Rubicon. 

On a like occasion Lady Georgina’s nieces, the blooming Mary 
and Isabella, who won Sybil’s envy and admiration, had each been 
granted a ball of her own, a ball to which half the county had 
been invited, and at which the fair débutante had reigned as 
queen ; but a ball for Sybil was not to be contemplated for a 
moment. 

‘For a delicate creature like her it would be madness, abso- 
lute madness,’ quoth Colonel Latimer, who took to the full as 
much charge of his daughter as though she had had no other 
parent. ‘My dear’—to his wife—‘ you would not, you surely 
would not think of it,’ continued he, stammering with anxiety 
and consternation. Tor the idea had been mooted in his presence, 
and had made the few remaining hairs on his head stand on end 
with fright. 

Her ladyship, however, was quite of his own mind on the 
subject. 
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A ball was the last thing she would think of; Sybil would be 
sure to be overheated, overstrained, overdone in every way. A 
ball meant a vast amount of fatigue and risk, and a ball dress on 
a December evening every kind of ill to which the flesh is heir. 
Then for a ball, the great rooms and all the long, echoing, 
draughty corridors with which Latimer Hall bristled, would have 
to be thrown open, and Sybil would have to thread them with the 
rest. Terrible thought. Last, but not least, who in the neigh- 
bourhood was there worthy of leading the heiress on to the floor ? 

Sir Robert Dovercourt certainly, but unluckily Sir Robert was 
not a dancing man, and was moreover seldom to be had when 
wanted. If wanted for a ball, or a picnic, or any sort of festal 
gathering of the proper, orthodox, family kind, the young baronet 
might almost be reckoned upon to have ‘another engagement,’ 
and Lady Georgina was not the person to like being met by 
‘another engagement.’ Failing Dovercourt, Godfrey Hanbury 
was the next in succession, and it was a long step from the one 
to the other. Sybil’s mother, who thought hardly anybody 
could ever be good enough to touch the hem of her daughter’s 
garment, drew up her own beautiful neck at the bare idea of 
Godfrey, and she and her husband finally agreed together in 
parental conclave that a dinner party—a formal, frigid, stately 
dinner party, at which all the old silver and china should be in 
use, and for which the invitations should be issued weeks before- 
hand—was the only suitable, sensible, and rational mode of cele- 
brating their darling’s entrance into the world. 

‘Sybil,’ quoth the old soldier, shaking his grizzled head—he 
had not married early, and was now in his sixty-fifth year— 
‘ Sybil is a fragile flower ; no adverse wind must ever blow upon her. 
Balls and theatres are for girls of another kind. Great, strong, 
robust young women,’ proceeded he, with ineffable contempt, 
‘may be able to enjoy such amusements, and derive no injury 
from them. Iam not speaking for others. Iam not dictating 
to other parents; but our daughter is cast in a mould of her own. 
A delicate, shrinking, sensitive creature,’ waving his hand gently 
to and fro; ‘a mere puff of thistledown—that is our Sybil. She 
is a charge, a great charge. It is our duty to guard, protect, 
ward off every roughness, every sharpness from her tender frame. 
And now, now that she has reached the age when dangers of 
another kind are likely to assail her, we must redouble our 
exertions. Sybil will be sought after, run after, raced after. 
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There will be a regular siege laid to Miss Sybil Latimer whenever 
she appears in public, and her lovely face——’ 

‘Yet, would you believe it,’ said Lady Georgina, who had 
heartily agreed to all, ‘would you believe that my sister Diana 
spoke to me only yesterday about Sybil’s want of colour, and asked 
whether I did not think she would be the better for running 
about more in the open air? Imagine Sybil running about in 
the open air in mid-winter! As if I should ever be so mad as to 
risk my poor darling’s health by such rashness! Only yesterday, 
you remember, we both fancied she had a cough after driving 
with me, yet I am sure I had the carriage windows closed the 
whole time. The open air, indeed! The raw, damp, cold, 
December “ open air”! But that was Diana all over.’ 

‘Diana all over,’ echoed he. ‘ Your sister thinks that all the 
family should be as tough and rough as her branch of it. Because 
she and her daughters are able for anything ‘ 

‘And they will certainly grow coarse, as I hinted yesterday. 
I was determined Diana should not have it all herown way. And 
as I could see plainly what was in her mind—indeed she almost 
said that we overdid it in our care of Sybil—I had my answer. 
I said, * My dear, your girls look almost too well. There is such a 
thing as looking too well. What askin gains in colour it often 
loses in delicacy. A skin cannot be too smooth. Does it not 
strike you that Isabel’s skin is perhaps hardly quite as smooth as 
it was?” That was how I answered Diana.’ 

‘ And very well you answered too. Yes, I think Isabel has 
too much bloom. At present, while she is quite young, this may 
be overlooked, for she is a pretty girl as girls go, though of course 
not equal to Sybil; but in a few years’ time I would not answer 
for it that either of your nieces will not have developed too fully, 
that they will not have grown coarse, as you say, with all that 
walking, and riding, and skating, and tennis-playing. Your 
sister thinks it healthy. Iam no great admirer of such healthi- 
ness myself,’ owned the Colonel, frankly. 

‘At any rate it would never suit our child,’ assented Lady 
Georgina. ‘I am thankful that nobody can interfere with us 
about her. Diana may do as she pleases with her own daughters, 
but it is rather too hard that she should wish to manage ours. 
And imagine Sybil brought up like Mary and Isabel! If any- 
thing were to happen to Sybil——’ The door opened and Sybil 
entered. 
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A fragile-looking creature, as her father had said, pale, slight, 
and bending, with soft dark eyes that looked wistfully out upon 
the world, and a thoughtful brow, almost too pensive for one so 
young. 

Sybil was seldom heard to laugh; it would have been too 
much to expect that a child so nurtured could laugh with any of 
the abandonment of youth, but the chiselled lips of her small 
sensitive mouth would occasionally part in a smile,a smile so 
rarely sweet, so timid yet so arch, so tremulous yet so keen and 
apprehensive, that people whose sole acquaintanceship with the 
heiress had hitherto been through the representation of her 
parents, or beneath their strictest supervision—we had almost 
said intervention—told each other that nobody as yet knew any- 
thing about the real Sybil Latimer, and that, carefully hid as this 
being was from mortal view, she yet existed in other form than 
that presented to the world. 

‘If one could only get at her!’ sighed the girl’s own next of 
kin, the Lady Diana, and Mary, and Isabel, above alluded to. 
‘If one could only ever see Sybil without those two pairs of eyes 
which hover over her from hour to hour !’ 

‘If we do but propose a walk, or a ride, or a talk upstairs,’ 
cried the lively Isabel, ‘ Aunt Georgina has a thousand objections 
on the tip of her tongue. It is Sybil’s hour for lying down, or 
her hour for taking her tonic, or her hour for something else. 
The amount of medicine of which Sybil partakes in the course of 
the week would keep a poor man’s family minus other food for 
the same length of time. And if she does but stir from the 
drawing-room fireside for half an hour, it is “ Where is Sybil?” 
from Uncle Henry, or “Have you seen Sybil?” from Aunt 
Georgina, until some one has to own up as to where she was last 
seen and heard ; and then the poor thing is hunted out and run in 
again, and penned down in an easy-chair, with a shawl hung over 
the back if there be but a breath from the doorway; and she is 
begged to say whether she is not cold, nor chilly, nor shivering, 
when she is far more likely to be faint from the heat, and suffo- 
cating for want of air.’ 

‘Her poor little white face quite haunts me sometimes,’ sub- 
joined Lady Diana. 

‘And her voice, mamma; such a little low, soft, toneless 
voice. I don’t think Aunt Georgina would even like her to speak 
so that she could be heard across the table. Oh, I know she 
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thinks we chatter too much, and too fast, and too everything, but 
I do wish poor Sybil might be allowed not to whisper.’ 

‘I seldom even hear her whisper.’ 

‘She is afraid of you, mamma; she is afraid of us all. I 
suppose,’ said Isabel, with a little blush, ‘I suppose she has found 
out that we do laugh about her—not exactly at her, no one 
could laugh at Sybil—but about her: about all the odd things 
they make her do, and the clothes they make her wear, and the 
way they treat her altogether. If only Sybil could be got away 
from Uncle Henry and Aunt Georgina, if only she——’ 

‘It is of no use your making schemes for your cousin, my 
love,’ interrupted her mother, promptly. ‘I have tried all I 
could do, and said all I could say, and it came to nothing. Worse 
than nothing, it created a soreness on the subject. So that now 
my tongue is tied, and though I have set others on, to see whether 
they might not have more success, it has been equally in vain. 
Nothing will open the eyes of your uncle and aunt. They will 
go their own way, and all I can say is, I hope they may not live 
to repent it.’ 

Such being the state of things at Latimer Hall, it will be 
understood why so much importance attached to the simple fact 
of Sybil’s dining late on the occasion of her eighteenth birthday. 
Everything that the only child did, or thought, or felt was of 
importance. She was made to think of herself as the principal 
personage of the place, its pervading spirit, and the chief end of 
both her parents’ lives. 

Every habit, or rule, or law, had reference primarily to her ; 
and in her health, her comfort, and her convenience was found an 
interest which grew with every added year. 

How such an exotic was ever to expand or develop mentally, 
how she was to thrive or flourish bodily had their sheltering arms 
been withdrawn, was a problem neither Colonel Latimer nor his 
wife cared to face. They were there to protect, support, hold 
between finger and thumb as it were, the gossamer-like creature 
given them for a child, and with their whole hearts they believed 
that nothing which care, affection, or unremitting watchful study 
could bestow upon their darling, was wanting on their part. The 
conviction was a just one—it was wisdom alone that was needed. 

But oh! the martyrdom which that single want inflicted on a 
helpless victim ! 

Many and many a time the pillow of the gentle girl would be 
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wet with tears of shame, grief, or disappointment, unsuspected by 
all. Many and many a time would the quiet obedience so unhesi- 
tatingly yielded send the stinging blood to her cheek. Often 
and often would she hang her meek young head to hide the cloud 
which no endeavours could altogether keep from overshadowing her 
brow. From earliest days it had been so—she felt, she fancied, it 
must be so for ever. It was hers ‘ not to make reply ;’ hers ‘ not 
to reason why ;’ hers simply to suffer, trust, and love; more, to 
smother all outward testimony of the sobs, the distress, which 
would have vent when none was by to view or hearken, when the 
candle was out at night, and only the form of the old nurse could 
be seen in the far distance of the next room, still and motionless, 
scarce venturing to stir hand or foot, lest the sound should disturb 
the supposed sleeper. Sybil would bury her face in the kindly 
pillow and weep freely then. 

Oh, why was she so different from others? Why was her lot 
to be so strangely apart from that of all around her? No one was 
ever like her—she was never like the rest. How happy they 
must be! How ineffably lonely and dull she often was! 

By-and-by conscience would begin to prick, however, and the 
poor child would tell herself she was the naughtiest, wickedest, 
most ungrateful being in the whole wide world; that poor papa 
and mamma, against whom she was repining and fretting, loved 
her dearly, and only wanted her good in all they did—and the 
tears would flow afresh at this, the cruellest thought of all. 

But they were different tears from those which had gone before. 
The hot, scalding drops which had blistered Sybil’s cheeks as they 
ran, had had their own deep fount of bitterness in a sense of wrong 
and injustice, and with them no softening dews of penitence had 
mingled; and as this secret fount was ever being fed afresh, it was 
little wonder that its waters would sometimes swell into a flood 
that well nigh overflowed. 

Scarce a day passed at one period of the girl’s life but what it 
brought its own pang. 

What agonies, for instance, would a showery afternoon cost the 
owner of that curiously cut, carefully invented outer garment 
which never failed to be handed into the carriage or hung across 
the Colonel’s arm, when Sybil was of the party! Hapless Sybil, who 
must presently suffer herself to be enfolded in the loathed wrap, 
would almost sooner have died than have faced her cousins thus, 
had the choice been offered her. Yet how often had the very 
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thing most dreaded taken place—the meeting which brought with 
it such throes of shame, actually come to pass! From pure com- 
passion, open inquiries and mirth had come at length to be sup- 
pressed, but what signified it? Sybil knew—well did she know 
—how it would be the moment her back and the backs of her 
parents were turned. What booted it that, all unconscious of the 
curled corners of Lady Diana’s mouth, ‘We have had such an 
excellent cloak made for Sybil,’ the proud father would say, exhi- 
biting it and her with a satisfaction unconcealed? Lady Diana 
would, it is true, only nod in answer, and he would perceive 
nothing ; but Sybil knew that her aunt could not speak for 
laughing. 

‘Turn round, my dear,’ the Colonel would run on, ‘turn and 
let your aunt see the other side. Look, Diana; do you see the cut 
of that ? No cold air can penetrate in there, can it? Nor creep 
up that sleeve, eh, can it? Nor chill the back of the neck? All 
our own idea, her mother’s and mine. Made to order. Made on 
purpose for Sybil. Not another cloak like it in London.’ Lady 
Diana would not answer him a word, but Sybil almost fancied a 
caress in the hand laid upon her own humbled, drooping little 
shoulders presently. 

Again it would be the anxious restrictions, cautions, and 
reminders of her fond guardians which, well enough for a child of 
six, embittered the ear of the maiden of sixteen. 

If Sybil were lunching out—for this dissipation in a sociable 
neighbourhood would now and again be permitted under the 
loving care and surveillance of the elderly couple—every morsel 
would be watched and every dish inspected. A throbbing little 
heart would be almost sure to be set a-going ere the meal was 
over by something such as this, ‘ Sybil, my darling, you know what 
Dr. Rhubarb said. Anything the least rich at table was to be 
strictly avoided. Is not that gravy a little rich? If so, do not 
take it, my love. Keep your vegetables to the other side of the 
plate.’ ‘Sybil has to be so very particular,’ to host and hostess. 

This from Lady Georgina. 

Sybil’s father would go yet further. ‘Sybil has such an 
uncommonly delicate stomach,’ would be distinctly caught in the 
Colonel’s deep bass, supposed, but only supposed, to be lowered to 
an undertone. Oh, the rush of hot blood to Sybil’s brow at the 
sound ! 

If only, only they would not talk about her, would not draw 
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attention to her, would let her alone as other girls were let alone! 
She would avoid gravy, vegetables, everything—she would eat 
dry bread, if she might but eat it unobserved and uncommented 
upon. 

How she would envy the healthy, hearty lads and lasses around 
her, country-bred children whose parents and guardians never 
troubled their heads as to what they ate, or drank, or wore—once 
it were on—-who might tumble about on the ice, frolic in the 
snow, dance the long winter nights away, and toss among the 
haycocks on summer afternoons. Sybil was never allowed to run, 
or jump, or toss. She was not to be made too hot, nor too cold, 
nor too tired—and above all, she was never to be excited. Her 
cousins, when children, had been wont to shout aloud at their 
play. Sybil had once been heard to shout too. This had dis- 
turbed the Colonel and Lady Georgina for days afterwards. 

To make one of the noisy, merry, riotous party of which Lady 
Diana was always the head and front, was the summit of bliss in 
the eyes of the solitary child. She would watch one and another 
of the little ones, as, fresh from their sports, they would run straight 
to their mother’s lap, panting and glowing, spreading their mud- 
stained little hands upon her breast, kissing her with their hot, 
moist, merry lips, all unrepressed and unrebuked. 

And yet, of course, of cowrse, she could not doubt her parents’ 
affection. It wasonly that Aunt Diana was different,and Aunt Diana 
seemed to understand. What delightful strong boots and woollen 
gloves Mary and Isabel wore, and what nice, rough, fashionable- 
lool.ing coats they had! Poor Sybil’s heart would be nearly broken 
ac she compared those coats, and those plain, serviceable, unremark- 
able hats and frocks, with her own constructed, invented, unique 
articles of attire, every one of which had been designed on some 
strange unknown pattern for herself alone, and for whose every 
seam special and minute instructions had had to be given. Even 
her stockings were at all times woven to order ; even those simple 
accoutrements could be turned into instruments of torture. It will 
scarcely be credited why, but the fact was this, that the poor little 
toes were severally encased as though in gloves. 

Now this secret Sybil hoped and almost prayed was unknown 
beyond the precincts of her own home. 

The distortion was not visible, not visible ordinarily; but the 
dread lest any unforeseen circumstance might lead to its detec- 
tion was for many years one of the haunting terrors of the young 
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girl’s life. Little did either parent dream to what was due many 
an apparent readiness to comply with their wish to refuse an 
invitation, since not a syllable would be breathed in mortal ear of 
Sybil’s inability to face the risk that lurked therein—since it would 
only need Lady Georgina’s ‘ Be sure that Miss Sybil changes her 
slippers,’ to open gulfs of possible misery. 

Once the acute little ear, ever on the stretch, had caught a 
terrible opening sentence. ‘Sybil is a great sufferer from cold 
feet,’ delivered in the old Colonel’s most impressive aside. 

She had almost torn her playmates out of hearing. At every 
moment she had expected to hear the revelation, followed by all 
the self-complacent prolixity in which Colonel Latimer was wont 
to indulge when once upon his hobbyhorse, and then—Sybil 
could not bear to think of what might have happened then. If 
once Mary, or Isabel, or the boys knew! 

Now the truth was that they did know, but pity sealed their 
lips. Pity sealed the lips of most people, when the pale-faced 
little girl was by. Who could bring the scarlet flush to that brow, 
and the quiverx to that lip? 

‘The sweetest girl under heaven, Sir Robert.’ It was Lady 
Diana who spoke. ‘The sweetest, truest, most loyal, lovable 
nature. How my sister and her husband > Here the speaker 
choked indignantly and remembered herself. When in the vein, 
Lady Diana’s tongue was apt to run away with her. ‘Lady 
Georgina is, of course, entirely devoted to her daughter,’ pro- 
ceeded she presently, ‘ but all the same she is cruel to her, cruel 
beyond everything. Oh, don’t look at me like that, Sir Robert. 
Bless me! I thought you knew what kind of cruelty I mean. 
Sybil’s parents worship the very ground she treads upon, but 
the ground must be carpeted, cushioned, padded, till she can 
neither see nor feel what she is doing. She is perfectly conscious 
herself of this—and that is what I mean by Lady Georgina’s 
being cruel. Sybil perceives everything incongruous and absurd 
in the mode of her upbringing. Her parents, on the other hand, 
perceive nothing, and will take advice from nobody. It is suffi- 
cient for them that some real or fancied want of Sybil’s is supplied. 
They care not in the slightest whether or no public opinion is 
outraged by the manner in which it is done. My niece is not 
strong, not naturally strong, but she is by no means so delicate as 
they imagine, or as they have done their best to make her. She 
wants sunshine, warmth, freedom, merrymaking, laughter. In 
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her earlier days she wanted to romp, and shout, and tear about in 
the open air —(the ‘ open air’ in Lady Diana’s lips was to Sybil’s 
parents as a red rag to a bull)—‘ now,’ proceeded the sensible 
and warm-hearted creature, ‘ now that she is older, she wants to 
be let alone, to devise her own little projects, follow her own bent, 
and busy her hands and her brain in ways of her own choosing. 
The poor child does not want to be set to do every single thing 
she does. It would be amusing, if it were not so absurd, to hear 
a great girl of seventeen, nearly eighteen now, directed and 
instructed, and questioned and cross-questioned, as to how every 
moment of her time is to be, or has been passed. If Sybil were a 
fool— But she is not by any means a fool! So far from it, lam 
persuaded that my niece has considerable force of character, and 
that all this grinding down and cramping in has not been able 
entirely to subdue it. She submits her will, but not without 
difficulty. And she is a finely strung child—well, scarcely a 
child now, but I must always think of her as one,—it is dreadful 
to her to have every little fancy held up to public view, and 
forced upon the attention of an audience. Sybil knows and sees 
what they are thinking, while her parents are entirely uncon- 
scious. My goodness! what scenes I have seen!’ and Lady Diana 
turned up her eyes and raised her hands with the unction of a 
true orator. ‘ Well, well,’ proceeded she, ‘well, well. Perhaps 
they will be wiser some day; but I must say that the whole 
thing is a never-ceasing fret to me, and that the patience with 
which that dear child bears with my poor foolish sister and 
her still sillier husband—Colonel Latimer is the most obstinate 
man in existence, Sir Robert—I say that Sybil’s obedience and 
dutiful submission towards them often brings the tears to my 
eyes.’ 

‘You are a good woman,’ said Sir Robert, who had listened to 
every word of the harangue. ‘ You—you are a good woman.’ 

There was something in his tone which made Lady Diana 
look up. ‘Sybil is very pretty,’ said she, softly. 

‘Very pretty.’ 

‘And quite tall enough for so slight a figure.’ 

‘ Quite tall enough.’ 

‘If she were only better dressed.’ 

Sir Robert smiled. 

‘I say, if she were only better dressed, Sir Robert; but no 
doubt you think that is only a woman’s notion.’ 
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‘No, indeed, Lady Diana, I am sure that I—I agree with you, 
but after all, you know, a frock is easily changed.’ 

‘ Sybil’s frocks are not.’ The speaker laughed; a laugh which 
had reference to some of the Colonel’s whispered revelations. 
‘ However,’ she added, recollecting that she had something yet to 
say, ‘however, I understand your meaning. After all, dress is 
nothing—nothing. You are going to the birthday party, I 
believe ?’ 

He believed so too. 

‘Well, you will take Sybil in to dinner, I have very little 
doubt. You know she is to dine late’—Lady Diana, like the 
rest, attached a world of meaning to the simple fact—‘ Sybil is to 
dine late, and I understand is to be made a sort of queen of the 
feast ; so, although her mother will have old Lord Furzecott, who 
could hardly be put off with a chit like Sibyl, she will be taken 
in by the next in precedence, probably yourself.’ 

He bowed and looked—she was sure he looked—pleased. 

‘Do try to draw her out,’ proceeded Sybil’s aunt, earnestly. 
6 Make her talk, Make her answer for herself, for once. It is a 
real opportunity; for her parents cannot well answer in her place 
and anticipate every syllable from the two ends of the dinner- 
table. They would if they could, and she laughed afresh, ¢ but 
luckily the table is long ;—oh, but,’ and her face fell, ‘ but I am 
afraid you will be placed at my sister’s left hand. Oh, that would 
spoil all, for that poor old thing—Lord Furzecott, you know—he 
will only nod his head and mumble over his plate ; he will require 
far, far too little attention, I fear. Well, you must do your best. 
Seize every chance. You will be repaid—indeed you will. Sir 
Robert, I love Sybil’—which was a very good-natured thing to 
say on the part of a woman who had daughters of her own. 

But, to be sure, Lady Diana was shrewd as well as kind. She 
had formed her own ideas on the subject ; and she now told herself 
that neither Mary nor Isabella would ever need go a-begging, that 
young Dovercourt was nothing to them nor they to him, and that, 
taking one thing with another, he was the very man for her niece. 

Sybil would be happy with him, and he would be the making 
of her: the fond parents would never refuse such an offer, and so 
much could not with certainty be predicted of any other likely to 
come in their way. 

‘Good character, first-rate position, and close proximity,’ 
nodded the excellent aunt to herself; ‘they will never have such 
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another chance—never. It would break their hearts, poor things, 
to part with their ewe lamb; and to keep her near at band they 
would give up a great deal,—but there is really no one else at all 
suitable. As for Godfrey Hanbury ’"—and she turned up her nose 
as Lady Georgina had done, and looked equally handsome and 
haughty as she did so. ‘Sir Robert is poor, but his family is 
as good as our own; so some of the Latimer money may very well 
flow into the Dovercourt coffers. He is very nice—he is more, he 
is delightful—and so comfortably stupid that they would all get 
on together like a house on fire. A brilliant man, even an 
ordinarily clever one, would never put up with Henry—never for 
amoment. But poor dear Sir Robert, with his round face and 
simple blue eyes—I think they rather lit up as he listened to 
me,’ and she smiled to herself afresh—‘I think I contrived to 
work an idea into his honest noddle. Now, if only those tiresome 
people—really, Henry and Georgina are such a pair of simpletons 
I am at the end of all patience with them—if only they will not 
go and do something ridiculous at this crisis, I think we shall 
achieve something. But they are such—it was with the utmost 
difficulty that I could prevail on them to allow Sybil to be handed 
in to dinner by the only man they would dream of for her husband ! 
[t was that lucky hit of suggesting that she might be made a sort 
of birthday queen of, that carried weight enough. Well, I have 
done my part, and now if only Sir Robert will do his!’ 

Sir Robert was ready enough to do his. To him, as to the 
rest of the world, this ‘dining late’ of Sybil Latimer’s meant the 
commencement of a new epoch, and as he had known her, off and 
on, from childhood, in a desultory, haphazard, come-and-go sort of 
fashion, it is not to be wondered at that he took an interest in the 
matter. 

Had he been let to do so, he would soon have managed to be 
friends with Sibyl. He had a talent for making friends, and, 
even as it was, she was less shy and more at her ease with him 
than with anybody beyond the precincts of Latimer Hall. His 
frankness, his hearty laugh, and his broad, red, beaming face had 
an infinite allurement for one who was never red-faced (except 
from blushes), and who did not know what it was to laugh aloud. 
Sir Robert would roar with merriment when thoroughly amused. 
He would lean back in his chair, and enjoy the joke to its very 
dregs; while poor Sybil, who could see funny things too, and 
would have had quite a little store of humour of her own if it had 
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not been so persistently quelled, would look at him with an envy 
which, as years passed, gradually gave way to admiration. How 
big, and bold, and brown he was! How little he cared which way 
the wind blew, or how hard the rain fell! How free he made 
with his tongue and his step within the muffled, hushed domain 
in which she herself had been taught to glide and murmur until 
the very sound of a door shutting sharply or a footfall treading 
fearlessly would sometimes set her pulses in a flutter! Then how 
readily, and pleasantly, and altogether equably would Sir Robert 
chat with either parent, not as though he had a moment’s hesitation 
about responding to their inquiries or combating their arguments! 

Once or twice he had actually spoken up for her; he had dared 
to plead for an immunity against which even Lady Diana had not 
ventured to protest. He had not, it is true, been successful—no 
one ever would have been successful—but he had done it, and 
Sybil had almost adored him for doing it. 

Grief and gratitude had mingled their bitter and sweet in her 
heart that night: grief that her friend should have known of the 
rule which was to her so deep an indignity, and gratitude that he 
should have striven to right her wrong. 

Thenceforth he had become her hero, and while Lady Georgina 
was saying to herself, in her supposed worldly wisdom, that it was 
of no use her and her husband’s ever giving a thought to young 
Dovercourt, for that Sybil, dutiful and obedient as she was, would 
be certain to turn from his ugly face; and that, so surely as she 
did so, Henry would give in, and she herself would give in (seeing 
that Sybil’s happiness was to them all in all)—while the poor 
creature, who, after all, was a mother and an affectionate one, was 
telling herself this with a sigh—what was Miss Sybil about, but 
wondering, and pondering, and peering out from under her long 
lashes to see what had become of this very Sir Robert, and ques- 
tioning more and more whether he was in his turn ever giving a 
thought to her? 

Once she had been nearly sure that he liked her, that he liked 
her better than other people did, understood her more than they 
did—and—and—even admired her just a little, and looked at her 
just now and then; but, for some months preceding the birthday 
party, the young man had been absent from the neighbourhood, 
and the news that he had not only been invited, but had accepted 
his invitation, gave her heart almost a shock. Then had followed 
the intimation that, at her aunt’s suggestion (for the first time, 
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Lady Diana’s interference in a programme of their own had been 
graciously received by the prickly couple )—‘ at her aunt’s sugges- 
tion’ had been repeated by both—it had been settled that she 
was to be taken in to dinner by the bachelor baronet. 

Sybil had not said a word. But she had looked, as she had 
felt, happy: so happy, indeed, that Lady Georgina, ever on the 
watch for any change of colour or turn of feature, had suddenly 
paused, drawn a long breath, and gazed wistfully into her daughter’s 
face. Did it strike her that the time had come when even that 
limpid surface might not reveal all that lay in the depths beneath ? 
At any rate the name of Sir Robert Dovercourt did not again rise 
to her lips, and presently she reverted to other matters connected 
with the all-important matter on hand. For such an august 
occasion Sybil was to have a really smart new dress. It could not, 
of course, be cut, as was the prevailing mode, low in the neck and 
short in the sleeve, and there must still be this and that hygienic 
precaution observed in the making ; but still it was to be pretty, 
it was to be fashionable, and it was to be had from a first-rate 
London dressmaker. In this last lay the youthful débutante’s 
chief source of satisfaction and comfort. No really first-rate 
potentate, such as Lady Georgina named, would, for her own sake, 
turn out a birthday dress for a young lady of eighteen that was 
not by means of art and skill worthy of her reputation. The 
tailors had, she knew, demurred to her coats, and had only been 
prevailed upon to yield on the plea that for a little girl, a mere 
schoolroom miss, appearance could not signify, health must be 
everything. Hints had, however, been dropped that even in her 
parents’ eyes appearance was now to a certain extent to be held 
of consequence, and Sybil trod on air. At last, at last, she was to 
be as others were, wear what they wore, and turn and step about 
without that terrible consciousness of being followed by curious 
and derisive glances, which had permeated her life hitherto. At 
last—perhaps, at last—one pair of eyes might look not only on 
her, but on her trappings, with all the ignorant but delightful 
homage of aman. Sir Robert, her old friend Sir Robert, should 
see that poor little Sybil could be ‘ fine’ for once. 

How fast flew Sybil’s feet up the broad oaken staircase when 
one bright frosty morning it was announced that the box—the 
box of boxes—had arrived from town! It had been taken to her 
dressing-room, she was informed, where it was already being 
opened ; she waited to hear no more. 
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The lid was off, in spite of her haste, ere she was at the door, 
and the first sight that met her enraptured vision was that of 
glossy folds of white satin festooned over with silvery veilings and 
wreaths and trails of shining blossoms, being drawn forth from 
rustling depths—a dream of beauty never to be forgotten. 

Sybil stood still and clasped her hands. Never had she beheld 
anything more pure and exquisite,—and it was to be for her, for 
her. A-sigh of ecstasy escaped, a soft murmur burst from her 
parted lips. And then, to be sure, the fairy robe itself was not all. 
There were besides tiny, sparkling, beaded, white satin slippers, 
such slippers as Cinderella’s prince might himself have fallen in 
love with ; and there were a pair of the longest, softest, most 
delicately perfumed gloves, gloves that would certainly reach to 
Sybil’s elbow, if not beyond; and best, because least expected of 
all—for Lady Georgina’s orders had been lavish, but had for this 
occasion been entrusted to one person only—something still longer 
than the gloves, still softer, still more dainty; something that 
unrolled and unrolled, and grew more and more bewitching with 
every turn, until finally resolved into the most beautifully em- 
broidered silken stockings that heart of maiden could desire, with, 
oh ! joy of joys, no hidden horrors, no discomforting secrets thereto 
attached. Her cup ran over. It seemed as if all at once every 
thorn had been extracted from her roses. 

If the first view were ravishing, the next step was still more 
enchantingly novel and important. The whole contents of the box 
must be tried on without delay ; two attendants lent their aid, Lady 
Georgina, eyeglass in hand, looked on, and only the young lady’s 
now acknowledged young-ladyhood prevented the worthy Colonel’s 
being present also. As it was, he hung about in readiness to con- 
fer on any debatable point, or to pronounce upon the whole. 

‘Are you sure they fit? Do they quite fit?’ earnestly de- 
manded the mother, as the small feet in their wondrous new 
casings were displayed before her. ‘Sybil, my precious, do not 
scruple to tell me exactly how they feel. Are they easy? Are 
they comfortable ? Not too tight anywhere? Not too high in the 
heel, nor too low in the instep, nor too narrow across the toes? 
Do they pinch you in the slightest? Do they hurt anywhere? Say 
if they do at once, my love; they can be sent back, and fresh ones 
ordered if r 

‘They are very nice indeed, thank you, mamma.’ Sybil’s 
young face was aglow all over. 
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‘They lool: very nice certainly, but still if they are not com- 
fortable——’ 

‘Indeed, mamma, they could not be more comfortable.’ 

‘And the patience the bit thing has wi’ a’ her mamma’s 
fidgets and fancies, and her no bein satisfyed with naethin, is a 
sicht to see,’ cried old nurse, Scotch to the backbone, in her 
heart at this. ‘ Puir bit cratur! she canna be let be e’en aboot 
a best goon for the birthday, but it maun be “Sybil, my 
bonnie, it’s bound to pinch ye some gait.” Aweel, her mamma 
means nae ill, but the folks is few and far atween that could 
thole it !’ 

Sybil was now being arrayed in the satin folds. 

‘Charming!’ cried Lady Georgina, for once caught in a 
womanly snare. ‘Charming!’ and for a full minute she said 
nothing more. 

But all too soon anxiety was at work again, and over and 
over again had it to be repeated that every detail was as it should 
be, that the waist was not too long, nor the collar too high, nor 
the sleeves too tight. Was the skirt at least not rather narrow? 
Could Sybil move, and breathe, and recline, at ease? Would she 
run no risk of tripping over her lace in front, or of being en- 
tangled in the train behind? Would those high-heeled slippers 
—— But here Lady Georgina actually brought herself to a stand- 
still, and dangled the eyeglass nervously from her hand. Now 
the truth was that ‘heels’ were not only hers but Colonel 
Latimer’s inveterate and openly proclaimed aversion, and long 
and loudly had they waged war with them on Sybil’s behalf. 

‘ Manacles, distortions, deformities,’ had been the Colonel’s cry. 
Were it once to come to his knowledge that any living creature 
had dared to attach to the feet of his precious child, or rather to 
her shoes, their obnoxious component part, speech would not have 
sufficed for his wrath, and no power on earth would have prevented 
his sending back the pretty, shining, sparkling little apples of 
discord without the delay of an instant. 

But Lady Georgina was not a man, nor a soldier. She looked 
at her daughter, and, as we have said, suggestion and inquiry 
alike melted away. She could not do it. 

Of Sybil’s own innocent delight, of her pride in displaying 
her small self so transformed and illumined to the sympathetic 
household, of the secret hopes to which the present hour gave rise 
within her modest bosom, fluttering and thrilling like that of a 
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frightened bird beneath its unwonted sensations, we must not 
now pause to speak. 

Suffice it to say that all went well, and the day of the dinner 
party drew on. 

Of this in itself the young girl had no dread. By nature 
Sybil was fond of society, easily pleased, readily amused, and dis- 
posed to believe that the most of those she met were as kind, and 
good-humoured, and benevolent, as they appeared to be. People 
were always kind to her; and from having been so much in the 
company of her elders, the current topics of the day were neither 
found to be devoid of interest nor above her comprehension ; nor 
would she have shrunk from being questioned and appealed to, 
had she been allowed to reply without the reply being descanted 
upon, and dissected piece by piece. Might she but have talked 
as others talked—but why hark back to the old grievance ? 
There was one person at least with whom Sybil Latimer was never 
miserable, never upon the tenter-hooks, and with him—a sigh of 
satisfaction escaped whenever she thought of it—with him she 
was to pass the greater part of the eventful evening. Accordingly 
there only remained one subject for conjecture and anxiety now 
to feed upon, only one terror had still at times the power to keep 
sweet slumber from her eyelids. That haunting spectre was—a 
tumbler of milk. 

Every evening at eight o’clock, when Sybil sat down to make 
her usual light and easily digested supper during her parents’ 
more solid and protracted meal, a tumbler of milk would be placed 
at her right hand, and it was one of the laws of the Medes and 
Persians in the old Colonel’s household that for no reason and 
under no circumstances was that tumbler of milk ever to be 
omitted. In his eyes the nutritious draught was the chief support, 
the very backbone as it were, of Sybil’s fragile existence, and for 
this reason it had long been one of her worst enemies. 

In vain had Lady Diana urged that milk, in conjunction with 
other food, was by no means the harmless and healthful diet he 
supposed. His hand had been raised on the instant, and his 
tone had been heightened also, as he had declaimed and ex- 
pounded, with invariably the same result—incredulity and a shrug 
of the shoulders on her part, renewed and inflamed obstinacy on his. 

In other respects the meal had been, after infinite deliberation 
and debate, advanced with advancing years; so that, from the 
earlier plate of rusks and butter, it had now been turned into a 
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minute helping of fish, with perhaps a potato in gravy to follow 
(neither soup nor meat was supposed to suit), but whatever there 
was or was not, the one thing needful, in the eyes of those who 
had not themselves to drink it, was the tumbler of milk, and the 
reason for its being so, with all the usual additional explanations 
and discussions, was given con amore to anybody present who 
inadvertently laid himself or herself open to receive them. 

The point now was, would that ghostly tumbler appear to 
confront and overwhelm poor happy Sybil on this one glorious 
evening of her hitherto sunless life? She dared not inquire, had 
not the courage to awaken memories that might be dormant on 
the subject. The risk was too great. 

Supposing, just supposing, that silence might mean a tacit 
consent to the absence just for once of the degrading relic of the 
nursery, would she not have herself to thank, if by any ill-timed 
inquisitiveness she were to bring down evil on her own head ? 
Provided a discreet reserve were maintained on the other hand, 
it was quite on the cards that Barlington—Barlington, who was 
the soul of propriety and as severe an upholder of etiquette as 
his mistress herself—would take it upon himself to forget. 

George and Thomas, the two underlings, would take their cue 
as in duty bound from their leader, and consider it impossible 
that anything so homely could appear at the gorgeous banquet. 
Could she but have hoped that her parents would have shared the 
feeling? Any such hope, however, at least with regard to the 
lynx-eyed Colonel, was vain as vain could be; it all depended on 
his not remembering and not perceiving. But what a thread to 
hang upon ! 

As the hour drew nearer the matter loomed more important. 
At first it had been one of many cares, an anxiety amid numerous 
anxieties, but as these gradually subsided and at length there had 
remained only the dreaded tumbler of milk and nothing besides, 
it attained a magnitude which not unnaturally dwarfed the lesser 
sources of gratification. Then came listening, watching, and 
straining to discover, if possible, whether or no everything had 
been said, any order given. 

She did not think so. She could not find any sign of its 
having been the theme of remark in any way. On the afternoon 
of the party fortune favoured her yet the more; she was able to 
slip unperceived into the dining-room, all decked out and almost 
complete for the evening, and one hasty glance at the place which 
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she knew had been prepared for herself sufficed to show the now 
joyous and triumphant little maid that no tumbler of milk was 
expected there. Her glasses—one, two, three—were duly placed 
and arranged like those of other people. She asked no more. 
Oh, the joy of robing and trimming, of alternately dallying and 
hurrying over her toilette as eight o’clock approached! How 
early did Sybil repair to her room, and how fondly did she stroke 
and smooth the satin, hold the trailing garlands up to view, peep 
at the fairy slippers, stretch and powder and uncover the many 
buttons of the long gloves! Ready long before she really need have 
been, there was every minute something to alter, to rearrange, 
to improve. Now it was an ornament here, now a riband there, 
now a buckle to be adjusted, now a lock of hair to be fastened. 

‘Come, my love ;’ Lady Georgina herself at the door. ‘Come 
and enter the drawing-room with me, and—and—God bless you, 
my darling!’ whispered the poor fond mother, with the water 
rising to her eyes. For once she had not a single fault to find. 

For once Sybil neither shrank nor shrivelled beneath the eyes 
turned upon her as she walked up the great saloon. Sir Robert 
Dovercourt was already there—she was glad he was there. He 
looked at her—she was glad he should look. He spoke to her— 
and she was proud to be spoken to. 

‘Looks really well for once, does she not?’ whispered Lady 
Diana, on the alert as ever; ‘looks as she ought to do, and not as 
she ever does do—or at least has done before. Now’ (this was all 
to Sir Robert, who stood near), ‘now, you remember what I told 
you. Oh, don’t stand staring at Sybil, Sir Robert ; we can all see 
that she is a new creature in that nice new dress, but have your 
wits about you. Don’t allow this chance to pass. Listen; if you 
find that your partner is to sit close to either parent, just get into 
a wrong place and don’t be got out of it.’ 

Sir Robert’s honest face flushed up with humour and com- 
prehension. She saw she could depend upon him. 

Then the move to the dining-room began, and he made for 
Sybil’s side. ‘Iam to have you to myself, Sybil. That is jolly.’ 

‘Oh, yes ;’ quite ready to assent. 

‘Did you know before me ?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ Sybil always spoke the simple truth. 

‘How did you know?’ proceeded he, however. ‘You had no 
business to know. Now, supposing you had wanted to have some 
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‘Well ?’ 

‘You would have made your mother throw me over.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Sybil earnestly. 

‘Oh, yes, you would.’ 

‘Indeed I should not; I never should have thought of 
doing so.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Why, I never ask mamma anything; and the house of cards 
on which he had begun to build fell over on the instant. 

‘Oh,’ said Sir Robert, showing in his tone something of this ; 
‘oh, I-had hoped—but no matter. I see how it is. Your mother 
arranged it all, and you had no voice. Girls do have a voice in 
such matters sometimes, don’t they?’ He sighed, and shot a 
side glance. At the same moment his well-tutored eyes discerned 
that if his place were on the left hand of Lady Georgina, at least 
he was not obliged to know as much. The places were not 
named. 

‘I think we might sit here ;’ and the sturdy baronet seized the 
back of a chair almost in the middle of the table. ‘ Eh? What ?’ 
as a footman officiously hurried forward to correct the mistake. 
‘Eh? Oh, we shall do very well here. No, never mind; we'll 
stop where we are, thank you,’ in decided accents, and Lady 
Diana’s laughing eyes applauded the speaker from the opposite 
side. 

‘Delightful!’ thought Sybil, ‘delightful!’ ‘ Now,’ pondered 
she presently, ‘now I am quite safe, even from the tumbler of 
milk. Papa cannot see me at all, and mamma is not likely to be 
watching. If mamma were but in her place > And the next 
moment Lady Georgina was in her place. 

A momentary hesitation, a disturbed glance as she beheld 
what had happened, but that was all. Lady Georgina Latimer 
was far too well-mannered a woman to cause a scufile at her own 
board and among her own guests; there had been a blunder, but 
she could not help it; if young Dovercourt had been stupid 
enough to mistake his instructions, he must take the conse- 
quences; he had been told where he was to go, and he ought to 
have done as he was bid; she could not pull about her dinner- 
table in order to give him his proper precedence, and so he must 
be shown; he must now sit where he was, and he would know 
better another time. 

Apparently Sir Robert was content in his disgrace. His broad, 
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red, healthy, jolly face had never looked more replete with satis- 
faction and good humour. It was an ugly face—an ugly face 
according to commonly accepted canons—but somehow it was 
one that everybody liked and that no one was ever sorry to see. 
More than one among the ladies present would cheerfully have 
exchanged the elegant, faultlessly attired youth at her side for 
Sybil’s rough-and-ready partner, who was too much of a man, and 
too big a man altogether, to give his clothes, or his manners, or 
himself in any way very much of his attention, and had in con- 
sequence the whole of it to bestow on his companion. It was 
well known that Sir Robert could afford to defy even Lady 
Georgina. Lucky Sybil! 

Now Sybil felt her luck to the very bottom of her young heart. 
She was, it is true, almost a child, but she was almost a woman 
also. 

The birthday party in itself, with all its attendant joys and 
immunities, would have satisfied the one half of her nature, but 
it was the other half which now experienced a keener, sweeter 
pleasure. A woman’s hopes and fears and flutterings were begin- 
ning to stir within her breast, and she was conscious of an 
emotion other than she had ever known, and one before which all 
else paled and faded. Formerly a kind word or look or merry 
confidence from her old friend had almost certainly been evoked 
by painful circumstances, or had been followed by some embitter- 
ing element. Even on the few occasions when it had not been 
so, when all had gone well, it had struck keenly home to the 
child’s lonely heart that he, who was so much to her, probably 
scarce yielded more than a passing friendliness, a sort of compas- 
sionate goodwill, in return. Of late, to be sure, Sir Robert had 
seemed to care a little more, to seek her out a little more, but 
never, never in his life had he looked at her as he did now. And 
as for his talking to anyone else! Certainly he had on his other 
side the dullest dame in the county, and one whom even he could 
not awaken nor invigorate. But still he should have tried, surely 
he should have tried. Surely the poor lady should not have been 
allowed to wade through course after course with only the most 
perfunctory and interjectionary and spasmodic of observations 
from the gentlemen on either side of her. As a rule she could 
have depended on Sir Robert Dovercourt, who had the character 
of being the kindest-hearted and least discriminating talker in 
the world—a young fellow so happy in himself that he brimmed 
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over here, there, and everywhere, regardless on whom the sun- 
beams fell. Was it possible that even Sir Robert could fail for 
once ?’ 

Sir Robert actually did. There he sat, talking, laughing, 
eating, telling good stories, cracking good jokes, and sipping good 
wine, the merriest of the merry, but with ne’er a thought of duty 
nor of conscience. Poor woman, she never quite forgave him. 
And she never but believed to her dying day that Sybil cast a 
glamour then and there over the simple young man, who other- 
wise would have given no more his heart . But we anticipate. 

Let us return to the tumbler of milk. It was, as we have 
said, absent, and, in Sybil’s eyes, conspicuous by its absence, even 
from the place which should have been hers. She felt now doubly 
secure. There was no chance of Lady Georgina’s being reminded, 
nor of Colonel Latimer’s reminding himself. The dinner was in 
full swing, and both were—must be fully engrossed. She need 
no longer dread her dream of bliss being rudely broken in upon. 
She might give herself up to it unchecked, play the woman. 
She would, indeed, content her appetite with a mere thimbleful 
of the delicious soup (Sybil was fond of soup), whose irrepressible 
odour issuing from the distant kitchen had assailed her nostrils 
throughout the day ; she would also be on her honour in regard to 
the fish, decline the sauce, and avert her eyes from the tempting 
entrées. All of this was nothing ; to refrain from every delicacy in 
or out of season was nothing (indeed, she had of her own accord 
promised as much in rehearsal, overjoyed to do so, and thus 
foresee an exemption from outward reminders) ;—but now even 
desire to feast upon forbidden fruit was at an end, subdued by 
an all-powerful rival. Sir Robert could eat and drink and make 
love all at once—for Sybil it was enough only to receive the last. 
She asked no more. 

‘All due to me,’ chuckled Lady Diana, from her vantage 
ground opposite ; ‘ all due to my poking up that dear, nice, stupid 
fellow, who is the very man for Sybil, but would have had no 
more the wit to find it out for himself than to fly. Now he will 
go ahead as though he were in the hunting-field. He will never 
stop till he has run her in, as he would say. Oh, yes, I can see 
you doing it, Sir Robert ; you have started now and are well off 
I should imagine, by your looks—and hers. Poor child, what a 
good time she is having! But what is the matter? What are 
people looking at ? What is Sybil crimsoning at? Some folly of 
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my senseless prig of a brother-in-law, I’ll answer for it. Oh, but 
that is really too bad,’ and, in spite of her indignation, the lively 
lady gave way to mirth she could not restrain. ‘Oh, dear! oh, 
dear !’ for Lady Diana had an acute sense of the ludicrous. ‘Oh, 
poor Sybil, poor Sybil! Ha! ha! ha! And, oh, dear! Sir Robert’s 
face! Ha! ha! ha! And, oh, my goodness! what is Sybil 
going to do? Oh, that incurable idiot, Barlington, to go and 
present poor Sybil before us all with a great, horrid, invalidish 
tumbler of milk!’ 

Well might she say, ‘What is Sybil going to do?’ Poor 
Sybil! One moment before, and she had never been so happy in 
her life. In her fancied security she had been prattling and 
jesting, and drinking in the exquisite draught of ardour uncon- 
cealed, with which Sir Robert’s eyes and tongue at once presented 
her, bending her fair neck the better to give ear to the voice of 
her enchanter, expanding like a flower in the warmth, responding 
to the sunshine. And now! It was only a tumbler of milk, but 
with it the serpent entered into Sybil Latimer’s paradise. 

That the blow should have fallen thus! That she should 
have been struck down just when she was treading the celestial 
heights, when she was inhaling the intoxicating incense, being 
lured to rapture by the bewitching music!—when, and oh, 
reader, deign to think this pitiful, and deign to pity—when she 
was at last free, unfettered, untortured, and at peace! 

No word did Sybil speak. Words would have availed nothing ; 
protests, entreaties, rebellion itself even, would now have been 
all too late; the deed had been done, the sight had been seen, the 
disgrace was ineffaceable. 

Full in the view of all, and uncomely even in the eyes of him 
who bore it, there was the large white tumbler on its shining 
tray, and in the accompanying sentence, ‘By master’s orders, 
miss,’ the hapless victim read her doom afresh. 

It happened, moreover, that at the moment a silence fell upon 
the company, so that her own pale consternation, Sir Robert’s 
mute, round-eyed amazement, and Lady Diana’s *‘ My goodness !’ 
were lost upon nobody, and indeed directed to the one point the 
looks and intelligence of such as might otherwise have been 
engaged. 

‘There is your milk, Sybil.’ 

Like a dim echo came her father’s voice from the bottom of 
the table. Sybil almost shuddered. 
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‘There is your milk,’ repeated he ; and then, horror of horrors, 
she heard, she was sure she heard, the ‘Sybil suffers so much 
from &e., &c.,’ which was the inevitable prelude to revelations 
and confidences. Of all things Colonel Latimer piqued himself 
upon being a judicious and thoughtful parent ; the present oppor- 
tunity for proving himself to bé one had been too much for him, 
and his ‘Miss Latimer’s milk’ had been delivered in a tone that 
had admitted of no remonstrance. He was now explaining his 
theory on the subject to the matrons on either side. 

But Sybil, what befel her? How did she comport herself ? 
How did she endure the luckless moment ? 

‘Milk, by Jove!’ cried a laughing voice in her ear. ‘ Milk, 
I declare! Is it for you, Sybil? Is that your fancy ?’ (her fancy, 
poor child!) ‘Well, upon my word, it is a splendid idea,’ pur- 
sued Sir Robert, talking comfortably away ; ‘ looks jolly, and tastes 
first-rate, I'll answer for it. I never heard of anybody’s taking 
milk at dinner before. I am sure I don’t know why they shouldn’t 
though, if they like it; I dare say it tastes uncommonly nice ; 
I——’ But here the good-humoured young voice suddenly died 
away, the blue eyes dropped, and over the speaker’s frank open 
face a queer look stole. ‘ By Jove!’ he might have been heard 
to whisper to himself beneath his breath. For all down Sybil’s 
scarlet cheeks the tears were streaming. 

Of course she should have helped it; of course you and I 
would have helped it ; we would have sunk into the earth, given 
up the ghost upon the spot, rather than have committed such a 
terrible, irremediable offence against les convenances ; but per- 
haps, on the other hand, we have not had our spirit subdued 
and our strength broken by years of tutelage amounting to 
martyrdom, and we have not been, as it were, caught, and caged, 
and thrust back into our prison again, just when we had spread 
our wings in one rapturous first flight beyond. This was what 
had happened to my poor little heroine, and beneath the stroke 
she sank her head and wept. 

‘Oh, my goodness! my goodness! my goodness!’ Lady 
Diana’s laugh from very horror froze upon her lips. She was no 
great hand at propriety herself, but this went altogether beyond 
her. ‘Oh, my goodness! that child has done for herself now, at 
all events,’ muttered she, as grave as a judge. ‘Who would have 
believed Sybil did not know better? Well, my good sister and 
brother, you have only yourselves to thank for this. I hope you 
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like it. All I can say is, I am thankful it is no child of mine 
who is making such an exhibition of herself. It will be the talk 
of the neighbourhood, and everyone will say they have weakened 
the girl’s intellect with their folly. Oh, Sybil, for goodness sake 
stop!’ continued she, almost aloud. ‘It is too dreadful, and Sir 
Robert > But she raised her eyes at the moment, and forgot 
to finish the sentence. Sir Robert had taken possession of the 
milk. 

‘Sybil?’ No answer. ‘Sybil,’ said he again. A low sob. 
Then a faint ‘ Yes ?’ 

‘You do not want this, and I do,’ pursued the speaker, softly ; 
‘let me keep it;’ for she had put out her hand. ‘I want to take 
it from you, I want your leave to drink it for you; but ’—(every- 
one else was now talking very fast, and Lady Diana’s voice rose 
above the rest in her gayest, liveliest accents)—‘ but,’ continued 
the young man, dropping his own tones lower and lower till even 
the one ear for which they were designed could scarcely catch 
them, ‘but it would be too great an honour; I have no right to 
ask it, I have no claim to put myself forward as your knight, 
unless ’ (the talking around was still loud, fast, and furious)— 
‘unless,’ murmured Sybil’s companion very low, ‘ you will your- 
self give me the right. Sybil, dear Sybil! may I do this, and 
everything else for you from this time? May I——,’ and he 
stopped, and held the glass of milk in his hand, gazing into her 
face. ‘Do you understand?’ he said. 

Understand? Her very heart was bursting. 

‘I want to fight all your battles for you, to take all your 
troubles on my shoulders; to care for you, and have you for my 
own, fumbled good Sir Robert, not knowing very well in what 
words to put the feeling with which his great chest was heaving, 
but no whit reluctant nor embarrassed neither. ‘Only say one 
word, won’t you? Because, you see, I must have one word, or 
else—-— Oh, then, never mind about it,’ for the chances of obtain- 
ing what he sought were obviously small, and it became prudent 
not to press the point. ‘No, never mind,’ he went on, ‘I ought 
not to have spoken now, only—only that I can’t help it. And if 
you will just—I say, I may drink it, may I? No, don’t look 
up and down the table; neither your father nor your mother has 
anything to do with this, no one has anything to do with this, 
except you, you, you yourself. You, and only you must give me 
my answer, Sybil. I won’t take it from anyone else. I only ask 
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for a sign, or a look. I shall know what you mean, and you will 
know what I mean. It is between ourselves. But if I am allowed 
to drink this—am I to be allowed? .. . Sybil?’ ... Again he 
paused, and there was no evading nor mistaking that pause. 

‘Sybil?’ Her head bent lower. ‘Is it to be “Yes?”’ he 
whispered. 

‘Fen.’ 

Sir Robert raised his face, and fronted the assembled guests 
triumphantly. 

‘Something has happened,’ cried Lady Diana to herself. 
‘Something has surely happened. He’s in earnest. I swear he is 
in earnest. He has got that wretched milk in his hand, and— 
good heavens! he looks as though he were going to drink it!’ 

He drank it to the last drop. 

‘And now,’ he cried exultingly ; ‘and now?’ 

She had no words, but neither did he need them. One moment 
his hand sought hers beneath the table, and he knew that hence- 
forth she would refuse him nothing... . 

And Sir Robert maintained afterwards, and maintains to this 
day, that it was the tumbler of milk that did it all. 

‘For, by Jove! I had always thought Sybil was an uncom- 
monly nice girl, you know,’ he averred joyously ; ‘and I was struck 
all of a heap by her when she came in that evening, all dressed out 
so beautifully, you know. But then, that was one thing, and falling 
in love was another, you know. I don’t know—mind you, I only 
say I don’t know that I had exactly thought about falling in love 
with Sybil just then. Of course I should have done it sooner or 
later; I couldn’t have helped myself; but if it had not been for 
that tumbler of milk—by Jove! I am glad I have not to drink 
such beastly stuff every day—though to be sure I did not grudge 
drinking it, and I would do it again for Sybil any time—of course 
Iwould. Only I hope to goodness never tosee poor Sybil in such 
a plight again. I can hardly think of it now. I felt as if I could 
have murdered somebody. That poor child! But I tell you what, 
she is never going to cry any more, she has promised me that. 
Bless you, she is as happy as the day is long, now. And she tells 
me everything, that she does. I know how to get it out of her in 
spite of all her saying “I am afraid I ought not to tell you,” and 
that sort of thing. That is all nonsense. If I am to be her hus- 
band, I shall have to hear it some time, so I may as well begin at 
once. Tis as good asa play. I know all about the coddling and 
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the fussing, and the queer coats and hats, and the old nurse sitting 
up in the next room till after she is asleep at night,—oh, by Jove, 
the whole thing is delicious. Take care of her? Of course I'll 
take care of her, but it will be in another way, mind you. It 
shan’t be by making her blush up before everybody, and nipping 
her in the bud at every turn. It shan’t be by treating her like 
something between a fool anda baby. I know what I’m about. 
Why, Sybil is a new creature already, and as for her parents ——’ 
He gulped down the comment in his throat. ¢ Oh, it’s all right, of 
course,’ he concluded cheerfully ; ‘ they are very good sort of people, 
and we shall get on first-rate. I bear them no grudge, nor yet 
does Sybil, for that—that—that tumbler of milk.’ 





NOTES BY A NATURALIST. 
A STORM IN THE MARSHES. 


‘ THERE'S some hen-footed fowl in the marsh, some of your waders 
as you call’em. I see ’em pitch last night when I left the boat. 
If you want to see ’em, you can come down in the skiff with me ; 
or if you’d sooner walk, come through the churchyard on to the 
downs, for they pitched the Medway side.’ 

So spoke one of my old fisher friends. I preferred to walk, and 
passed through the old churchyard under its fine walnut trees, the 
great branches of which were now bare and leafless; recalling, as I 
looked at many a name I was once familiar with, some of my com- 
panions in the expeditions and adventures of my boyhood. After 
leaving the churchyard I crossed over a few fields which brought 
me to the downs—gentle elevations, covered with fine short grass. 

The bird life here is represented by magpies in small parties, 
now chattering and scolding at being disturbed. Besides these 
are a couple of hooded crows and a few green plovers. From this 
point a splendid view is seen; marsh lands, sea, and shipping ; 
green fields and distant woodlands; whilst right opposite is the 
Essex coast. From the downs I went straight to the edge of the 
marsh below, to try and find out where the hen-footed fowl had 
pitched. The day was bright and warm, even sultry. 

And nowI am in the marsh, which is covered by countless old 
mole hillocks, and clumps of rushes, and cut up by pools and 
dykes; making my way by a track known only to few, through 
the swamps to the opposite sea-wall, close to where the Medway 
reaches the salt water. Little has been seen yet except great 
hares, which start up from the hillocks where they had squatted ; 
red, rough-coated creatures, which look like greyhounds as they 
speed away. Drawing near to a shallow pool of some extent, 
fringed round the edge with reed and short flag, I crawl along on 
the ground to inspect it. Something moves the reeds, and out 
steps the heron—the Jack-ern of the marshmen—with a cat-like 
movement ; neck stretched a little forward, he slips away on the 
look-out for what he can get. Nothing comes much amiss; eel or 
flounder, rats, mice, or birds, all comfort his stomach. Catching 
sight of me as I rise, he gives a hoarse croak and moves off to 
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fresh quarters. Further on, near a clump of rushes in a swamp, 
a water rail runs, jerking his tail; and close by him a spotted 
crake or rail. They are not alarmed, for no one meddles with 
them. In the eyes of the marshmen they are worthless hen- 
footed things. Not many birds have met my view as yet; a mile 
more and the vegetation begins to change ; wild celery, samphire, 
and sea kale, or wild cabbage, shows all round about, a sure sign 
that I am nearing the sea, in fact, close on the sea-wall. 

And then I saw a sight which I have seen only once in my life, 
a sight more often heard of than witnessed, and one to be remem- 
bered, namely, a cloud of sea gulls fishing. The bright sky, and 
the dancing, sparkling wavelets, the birds, with their pearl-grey 
and white bodies, as they rose from the water and dipped down 
again, and their noise of happy clamour, made a scene which was 
worth going a long way to see. They had found the smelts, and 
they like good things when they can get them. A pair of ring 
dotterels (charadrius hiaticula) tripped along with their family 
just in front of me, pretty, gentle creatures; they are regarded 
by the coast dwellers in much the same light as the robin is inland. 
I have never seen a shot fired at them. They are so trustful as 
they stand and pipe close beside one. After a good look all round, 
I turned my back on the sea again to wander over the marshes by 
a different way. 

In that part there are gullies worn by the rush of the tide; 
well inland they go, forming creeks like railway cuttings, half full 
of water bayed up at one end. In one of these I expected to find 
the birds ; and I was not disappointed. Thecry of the red-shank 
(scolopax calidris)—‘ pool snipe’ as they call them—comes from 
a creek with the whistle of the curlew. Crawling to the edge of 
the gully through the seablite, I look over and see curlew (nuwme- 
nius arquata), and whimbrel (nwmenius pheopus), or Jack 
curlew, sanderlings (arenaria calidri«), red-shanks, gulls, and 
other birds feeding, washing, and running about, with the tide 
coming up. On a post, used for tying boats to, a kingfisher is 
. perched, on the look-out for shrimps and other small things. He 
is a common bird near the saltings. Close to my feet is a dab- 
chick, or little grebe (podiceps minor), a very common bird here. 
The salt water pool he is at work in is clear as crystal. He is up 
and down, and round about the sides of it like a little harlequin ; 
he looks to me as if he were flying under the water. Such a 
gathering of fowlin that part of the marsh I had never seen before, 
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I soon knew the cause of it. Leaving the birds, I made my way 
over the marsh, for it was well on in the afternoon, past five by my 
watch. As I passed the weeds a shiver ran through them, making 
their stems rattle, then all was still. It seemed to grow suddenly 
gloomy; where did that puff come from? Looking back seaward, 
I saw the whole sky in that direction inky in tone, with a coppery 
glare over it. The water looked black. Against this tone of 
colouring the war ships and the dismantled hulks stood out in clear 
relief, looking like spectre ships. A low growl of thunder, as yet 
far off, but coming over the sea, a weird flash, and the wind rose. 
I must seek shelter somewhere, but where is the question, in that 
wild, wide, and grassy place. At some little distance a low reed 
stack, standing between a few pollard willows, catches my eye; 
and for it I goat my top speed. The cattle have made tracks long 
before, knowing what was coming. Fortunately for me, it is 
reached in time, for with a roar the storm sweeps over the marsh. 
The starlings have just swept over, flying very low, only clearing 
the ground ; and have dashed into the reedsanyhow. The poplars 
bend and sway, and seem as if they would be torn up by the roots, 
while the branches of the stunted willows cut and lash like whips, 
sending the leaves flying. The curlews, driven over the marsh, 
come shrieking and wailing in doleful fashion. Strong-winged 
and swift birds at all times, they shoot past now like meteors; 
while the hooded crows are blown and drifted all over the place. 
The little hen-footed things are close hid in grass tussocks or 
clumps of rushes. Not far from my place of shelter stand two 
herons, in a little splash sheltered by some willow stumps and 
rushes; looking very cheerless, their heads drawn on to their 
shoulders ; they know better than to trust to their wings in a storm 
like this. 

With racing speed the homeward-bound fishing boats are 
making the creek, the water lashed to foam by the wind and a 
fierce high tide running up. With one mighty clap of thunder 
which seems to shake the whole marsh, and the roar and whistle 
of wind, the storm passes over, and the evening sun floods with a 
golden light both land and water. On a molehill a meadow pipit 
steps and trills his little thanks that the storm has gone by, and 
one thinks involuntarily of ‘the still small voice.’ 

Leaving my shelter I made then for home, three miles distant. 
One solitary figure was to be seen, crossing the marsh in a side 
direction from me. When I overtook it I found it was the friend 
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who had brought me the information about the fowl. He had 
left his boat safely moored in a snug corner of the creek. 

‘Did ye get shelter?’ he asked, ‘and have ye sin the 
fowl ?’ 

‘Yes, in the back creek.’ 

‘Ah, I fancied you’d see them there. They was on the ooze 
this morning round about the boats, hollerin’ to one another 
might and main; terrible uneasy they was all the mornin’. I 
don’t like to see’em like that; there’s sure to be something in the 
wind, and the fowl knows what it is better than we do; leastways 
that’s what I think. 

Like all his class in that fishing village, my friend had an 
amount of true religious sentiment about him; no cant or hum- 
bug, but a manly feeling of veneration for what the Bible taught 
them. Superstition some would call that now. They gained 
their living on the waters, and many lost their lives there; and 
they had family histories and traditions from far-back generations ; 
a class by themselves, they rarely mixed or intermarried with 
other people. 

‘ Are you goin’ back to your new home next week ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘You won't forget them hell hounds. Oh, it was terrible, it 
was, when them two we know of heard ’em for the first, and one 
of ’em for the last time. What are they, think ye? Birds, do ye 
say? I don’t say that they aint, but they never made that noise 
that night for nothing ; the first time as them two had heard ’em.’ 

Reaching the sea-wall we left the marsh and walked along 
the top, which enabled us to look over the saltings and into the 
creek ; the tide now being nearly down. A little distance off, a 
quarter of a mile it might have been, something was to be seen 
lying by the water’s edge, with some gulls flapping to and fro and 
cackling over it. 

‘ What can it be?’ I asked my companion. 

No need for an answer, on getting nearer; we had both seen a 
drowned man before. 

‘ Stand here, boy,’ he says, ‘ for a minute, while I go to it.’ 

I stood for a moment and then followed quickly after him. 

‘ Keep back, boy, if you don’t want ugly dreams.’ 

Dreams or no dreams, I looked on the pitiful sight. That 
poor upturned face! and, alas, it was the face of one of my old 
school companions. Everything round about me seemed misty 
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just then, I fancied ; something got into my eye; anyhow it re- 
quired a wipe or two. 

After a while my companion spoke. ‘The waters had his life, 
they took him away, and now they have brought him back in the 
storm. His mother will be a bit easier in her mind, poor thing, 
for she’ll know where he lays when they bury him.’ 

I say nothing. I am out of tune for once. 

Talking to himself more than to me, he went on, ‘I knowed 
there was somethin’ in the wind, and the fowl knowed it too; 
when they hollered so, they knowed a body was comin’ home in 
the storm.’ 

That night, passing down the street to visit a friend, I heard 
the measured tread of the fishermen coming; and looking back, 
saw a grave, silent little procession. They were bringing him 
home; all that was left of her son to his mother. 

I followed my poor friend to his grave beneath the walnut 
trees, and his upturned face comes before me distinctly as I write 
this, just as it looked when I saw him lying by the water’s edge. 





POACHERS AND POACHING. 


THE poacher is a product of sleepy: village life, and usually 
‘mouches’ on the outskirts of country towns. His cottage is 
roughly adorned in fur and feather, and abuts on the fields. There 
is a fitness in this, and an appropriateness in the two gaunt 
lurchers stretched before the door. These turn day into night on 
the sunny roadside in summer, and before the cottage fire in 
winter. Like the poacher, they are active and silent when the 
village community is asleep. 

Our Bohemian has poached time out of mind. His family 
have been poachers for generations. The county justices, the 
magistrates’ clerk, the county constable, and the gaol books all 
testify to the same fact. 

The poacher’s lads have grown up under their father’s tuition 
and follow in his footsteps. Even now they are inveterate 
poachers, and have a special instinct for capturing field-mice and 
squirrels, They take moles in their runs and preserve their skins. 
When a number of these are collected they are sold to the 
labourers’ wives, who make them into vests. In wheat-time the 
farmers employ the lads to keep down sparrows and finches. 
Numbers of larks are taken in nooses, and in spring lapwings 
eggs yield quite a rich harvest from the uplands and ploughed 
fields. Ashilling so earned is to the young poacher riches indeed ; 
money so acquired is looked upon differently from that earned by 
steady-going labour on the field or farm. In their season he 
gathers cresses and blackberries, the embrowned nuts constituting 
an autumn in themselves. Snipe and woodcock, which come to 
the marshy meadows in severe weacher, are taken in ‘gins’ and 
‘springes.’ Traps are laid for wild ducks in the runners when 
the still mountain tarns are frozen over. When our poacher’s 
lads attain to sixteen they become in turn the owner of an old 
flintlock, which is an heirloom, and has been in the family for 
generations. Then larger game can be got at. Wood-pigeons 
are waited for in the larches, and shot as they come to roost. 
Large numbers of plover are bagged from time to time, both 
green and grey. These feed in the water meadows through autumn 
and winter, and are always plentiful. In spring the rare dotterels 
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were sometimes shot as they stayed on their way to the hills; 
or a gaunt heron was brought down as it flew heavily from a 
ditch. To the now disused milldam ducks came on wintry evenings 
—teal, mallard, and poachards. The lad lay coiled up behind 
a willow root, and waited during the night. Soon the whistling 
of wings was heard, and dark forms appeared against the sky- 
line. The old duck-gun was out, a sharp report tore the darkness, 
and a brace of teal floated down stream and washed on to the 
mill island. In this way halfa dozen ducks would be bagged, 
and dead or dying they were left where they fell, and retrieved 
next morning. Sometimes big game was obtained in the shape 
of a brace of wild geese, the least wary of a flock; but these only 
came in the severest weather. 

At night the poacher’s dogs embody all his senses. An old 
black bitch is his favourite; for years she has served him faith- 
fully, and in the whole of that time never having once given 
mouth. Like all good lurchers she is bred between the greyhound 
and sheepdog. The produce of this cross have the speed of the 
one and the ‘nose’ and intelligence of the other. Such dogs 
never bark, and, being rough-coated, are able to stand the exposure 
of cold nights. They take long to train, but when perfected are 
invaluable to the poacher. Upon them almost wholly depends 
success. 

Poaching is one of the fine arts, and the most successful 
poacher is always a specialist. He selects one kind of game, and 
his whole knowledge of woodcraft is directed against it. In 
autumn and winter the ‘Otter’ knows the whereabouts of every 
hare in the parish ; not only the field in which it is, but the very 
clump of rushes in which is its ‘form.’ As puss goes away from 
the prickly gorsebush, or flies down the turnip rigg, he notes her 
every twist and double, and takes in the minutest details. He 
is also careful to examine the ‘ smoots’ and gates through which 
she passes, and these spots he always approaches laterally. He 
leaves no scent of hand nor print of foot, and does not disturb 
rough herbage. Late afternoon brings him home, and upon the 
clean sanded floor his wires and nets are spread. There is a peg 
to sharpen and a broken mesh to mend. Every now and then he 
looks out upon the darkening night, always directing his glance 
upward. His dogs whine impatiently to be gone. In an hour, 
with bulky pockets, he starts, striking across the land and away 
from the high-road. The dogs prick out their ears upon the track, 
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but stick doggedly to his heels. After a while the darkness blots 
out even the forms of surrounding objects, and the poacher moves 
more cautiously. A couple of snares are set in holes in an old 
thorn fence and not more than a yard apart. These are delicately 
manipulated, and from previous knowledge the poacher knows 
that the hare will take one of them. The black dog is sent over, 
the younger fawn bitch staying with her master. The former 
slinks slowly down the field, sticking closely to the cover of a 
fence running at right angles to the one in which the wires are 
set, The poacher has arranged that the wind shall blow from the 
dog and across to the hare’s seat when the former shall come 
opposite. The ruse acts, and puss is alarmed but not terrified ; 
she gets up and goes quietly away for the hedge. The dog is 
crouched and anxiously watching her; she is making right for the 
snare, and something must be added to her speed to make the 
wire effective. As the dog closes in, the poacher, bowed and 
with hands on knees, waits, still as death, for her coming. He 
hears the trip, trip, trip, as the herbage is brushed; there is a 
rustle among the leaves, a momentary squeal, and the wire has 
tightened round her throat. 

Again the three trudge silently along the lane. Suddenly 
the trio stop and listen; then they disperse, but seem to have 
dissolved. The dry ditch is capacious and its dead herbage tall 
and tangled. A heavy foot, with regular beat, approaches along 
the road, and dies slowly away in the distance. 

Hares love green corn stalks, and a field of young wheat is at 
hand. A net, twelve feet by six, is spread at the gate, and at a 
given sign the dogs depart different ways. Their paths would 
seem soon to have converged, for the night is torn by a piteous 
cry, the road is enveloped in a cloud of dust, and in the midst of 
the confusion the dogs dash over the fence. They must have 
found their game near the middle of the field, and driven the 
hares—for there are two—so hard that they carried the net right 
before them. Every struggle wraps another mesh about them, 
and soon their screams are quieted. By a quick movement the 
poacher wraps the long net about his arm, and, taking the noiseless 
sward, gets hastily away from the spot. These are the common 
methods of poaching hares. 

In March, when they are pairing, four or five may often be 
found together in one field. Although wild, they seem to lose 
much of their natural timidity, and now the poacher reaps a rich 
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harvest. He is careful to set his nets and snares on the side 
opposite to that from which the game will come, and for this 
reason, that hares approach any place through which they are 
about to pass in a zigzag manner. They come on, playing and 
frisking, stopping now and then to nibble the sweet herbage. 
They run, making wide leaps at right angles to their path, and sit 
listening upon their haunches. A freshly impressed footmark, 
the scent of dog or man at the gate, almost invariably turns them 
back. Of course these traces are necessarily left if the snare be 
set on the near side of the gate or fence, and then they refuse to 
take it even when hard pressed. Where poaching is prevalent 
and hares abundant, the keepers net every one on the estate, for 
it is well known to those versed in woodcraft that an escaped hare 
once netted can never be taken a second time. The human scent 
left at gaps and gateways by ploughmen and shepherds the wary 
poacher will obliterate by driving sheep over the spot before he 
begins operations. On the sides of the fells and the uplands 
hares are difficult to kill. This can only be accomplished by swift 
dogs, which are taken above the game; puss is made to run down 
hill, when, from her peculiar formation, she goes at a dis- 
advantage. 

Our poacher is coolly audacious. Here is an actual incident. 
There was a certain field of young wheat in which were some 
hares. The knowledge of these came by observation in daylight. 
The field was hard by the keeper’s cottage, and surrounded by a 
high fence of loose stones. The situation was therefore critical, 
but that night nets were set at the gates through which the hares 
always made. To drive them the dog was to range the field, 
entering it at a point furthest away from the gate. Silence was 
essential to success. The poacher bent his back in the road at a 
yard from the wall. The dog retired, took a mighty spring, and, 
barely touching his master’s shoulders, bounded over the fence 
without touching. From that field five hares were killed. 

It need hardly be remarked that the intelligent poacher is 
always a naturalist. The signs of wind and weather he knows as 
it were by heart, and this is essential to his silent trade. The 
rise and wane of the moon, the rain-bringing tides, the local 
migrations of birds—these and a hundred other things are marked 
in his unwritten calendar. His outdoor life has made him quick 
and taught him of much ready animal ingenuity. He has imbibed 
an immense amount of knowledge of the life of the woods and 
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fields, and he is that one man in a thousand who has accuracy of 
eye and judgment sufficient to interpret nature aright. 

It has been already remarked that the poacher is nothing if 
not a specialist. As yet we have spoken only of the ‘moucher’ 
who directs his attention to fur. But if there is less scope for 
field ingenuity in the taking of some of our game birds, there is 
always the possibility of more wholesale destruction. This arises 
from the fact of the birds being gregarious. Partridges roost 
close to the ground, and sleep with their heads tucked together. 
A covey in this position represents little more than a mass of 
feathers. They always spend their nights in the open, and for 
protective reasons. Birds which do not perch would soon be 
extinct as a species were they to seek the protection of woods and 
hedge-bottoms by night. Such ground generally affords cover to 
vermin—weasels, polecats, and stoats. Although partridges roam 
far by day, they always come together at night, being partial to 
the same fields and fallows. They run much, and rarely fly except 
when passing from one feeding-ground to another. In coming 
together in the evening their calls may be heard at some distance. 
These sounds the poacher listens for and marks. He remembers 
the nest under the gorse bush, and knows that the covey will not 
be far distant. 

Partridges the poacher considers good game. He may watch 
half a dozen coveys at once. Each evening at sundown he goes 
his rounds and makes mental notes. Three coveys are marked 
for a night’s work—one in turnips, another among stubble, 
and a third on grass. At dark he comes and now requires an 
assistant. The net is dragged along the ground, and as the birds 
get up it is simply thrown over them, when usually the whole 
covey is taken. In view of this method of poaching and on 
land where many partridges roost, low scrubby thorns are planted 
at regular intervals. These so far interfere with the working 
of the net as to allow the birds time to escape. If the poacher 
has not accurately marked down his game beforehand, a 
much wider net is needed. Among turnips, and where large 
numbers of birds are supposed to lie, a number of rows or ‘ riggs’ 
are taken at a time, until the whole of the ground has been 
traversed. This last method requires time and a knowledge of 
the keeper’s beat. On rough ground the catching of the net may 
be obviated by having about eighteen inches of smooth glazed 
material bordering the lowest and trailing part of the net. Par- 
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tridges are occasionally taken by farmers in the following unortho- 
dox fashion. A train of grain is scattered from ground where 
game is known to lie. The birds follow this, and each morning 
find it more nearly approach to the stackyards. When the birds 
have become accustomed to this mode of feeding, the grain train 
is continued inside the barn. The birds follow, and the doors are 
closed upon them. A bright light is brought, and the game is 
knocked down with sticks. 

Partridges feed in the early morning—as soon as daybreak. 
They resort to one spot, and are constant in their coming if 
encouraged. This the poacher knows, and adapts himself accord- 
ingly. By the aid of a clear moon he lays a train of grain straight 
as a hazel stick. He has brought in a bag an old duck-gun, the 
barrels of which are short, having been filed down. This short 
weapon can easily be carried in his capacious pocket, and is only 
needed to fire at short distances. Into this he crams a heavy 
charge of powder and waits for the dawn. The covey comes with 
a loud whirring of wings, and the birds settle to feed immediately. 
Firing along the line a single shot strews the ground with 
dead and dying. In ten minutes he is a mile from the spot, 
always keeping clear of the roads. The poacher has yet another 
method. Grain is soaked until it becomes swollen and is then 
steeped in the strongest spirit. This, as before, is strewn in the 
morning paths of the partridge, and, soon taking effect, the 
naturally pugnacious birds are presently staggering and fighting 
desperately. The poacher bides his time, and, as opportunity 
offers, knocks the incapacitated birds on the head. 

The wilder grouse poaching of the moorlands is now rarely 
followed. The birds are taken in nets similar to those used for 
partridges. By imitating the peculiar gurgling call-notes of the 
grouse, old poachers can bring up all birds within hearing dis- 
tance. As they fly over the knolls and braes they are shot. 
Many of the birds sold in London on the morning of the 
‘Twelfth’ are taken in this way. In the North, since the 
enclosure of commons, numbers of grouse are killed by flying 
against the wire fences. When the mists cling to the hills for 
days, or when the weather is ‘thick,’ these casualties occur. At 
such times the birds fly low, and strike before seeing the obstacle. 
The poacher notes these mist-caps hanging to the fell tops, and 
then, bag in hand, simply walks parallel to miles and miles of 
fence. Sometimes a dozen brace of birds are picked up in a 
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morning. Not only grouse, but on the lowlands pheasants and 
partridges, are killed in this way, as are also snipe and woodcock. 

In summer poachers make and repair their nets for winter 
use. Large hare nets are made for gates, and smaller ones for 
rabbit burrows and ‘smoots.’ Partridge nets are also necessarily 
large, having sometimes to cover halfa field. Although most of 
the summer the poacher is practically idle, it is at this time that 
he closely studies the life of the fields, and makes his observa- 
tions for winter. He gets occasional employment at hay or harvest, 
and for his darker profession treasures up what he sees. He is 
not often introduced to the heart of the land, and misses nothing 
of the opportunity. Onin autumn, he is engaged to cut down 
ash poles or fell young woods, and this brings him to the covert. 
Nothing escapes his notice, and in the end his employers have to 
pay dearly for his labour. At this time the game birds—pheasants, 
partridge, and grouse—are breeding, and are therefore worthless ; 
so with rabbits and hares. But when game is ‘ out,’ fish are ‘in.’ 
Fish poaching has decreased of late years, owing to stricter 
watching and greater preservation generally. In summer, when 
the waters are low, fish resort to the deep dubs. In such spots 
comes abundance of food, and the fish are safe, be the drought 
never so long. The pools of the Fell becks abound at such times 
with speckled brown trout, and are visited by another poacher— 
the otter. When the short summer night is darkest the man- 
poacher wades through the meadows by the river. He knows the 
deeps where the fish most congregate, and there throws in chloride 
of lime. Soon the trout of the pool float belly uppermost, and 
are lifted out, dazed, in a landing net. In this way hundreds of 
fish are taken, and find a ready sale. The lime in no wise poisons 
the edible parts; it simply affects the eyes and gills, covering 
them with a fine white film. Fish so taken, however, lose all 
their pinky freshness. The most cowardly part of this not un- 
common proceeding is that the lime is sometimes put into the 
river immediately below a mill. This, of course, is intended to 
mislead watchers and keepers, and to throw the blame upon the 
non-guilty millowner. And, seeing that chloride of lime is used 
in various manufactures, the ruse sometimes succeeds. Many of 
the older poachers, however, discountenance this cowardly method, 
for by it the destruction of fish is wholesale irrespective of size. 
The old hands use an old-fashioned net, to work which requires at 
least two men. The net is dragged along the quiet river reaches, 
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a rope being attached to each end. The trout fly before it, and 
are drawn out upon the first bed of pebbles. In this way great 
hauls are often made. To prevent this species of poaching, stakes 
are driven into trout stream beds; but they are not of much avail. 
When it is known that a ‘reach’ is staked, a third man wades 
behind the net and lifts it over. A better method to prevent 
river poaching is to throw loose thorn bushes into the bed of the 
stream. In trailing along the bottom the net becomes entangled, 
and long before it can be unloosed the fish have escaped. This 
wholesale instrument of fish poaching is now rarely used. The 
net is necessarily large and cumbersome. Wet, it is as much as 
two men can carry; and when caught in the act there is nothing 
for it but to abandon the net and run. This is an effectual check 
for a time, as a new net takes long to knit and is expensive—at 
least to the poacher. When salmon and trout are spawning, their 
senses seem somewhat dulled, and they are taken out of the water 
at night by click-hooks. In this kind of river poaching a lighted 
tar brand is used to show the whereabouts of the fish. A light, 
too, attracts salmon. Of course, this can only be attempted when 
the beats of the watchers and keepers are known. The older 
generation of poachers, who have died or are fast dying out, seem 
to have taken the recipe for preparing salmon roe with them. 
For this once deadly bait is now rarely used. Here is a field 
incident. 

A silent river reach shaded by trees. It is the end of a short 
summer night. We know that the poachers have lately been 
busy knitting their nets, and have come to intercept them. The 
“alder dub” may be easily netted, and contains a score nice trout. 
Poachers carefully study the habits of fishes as well as those of 
game, both winged and furred. To the alder dub they know the 
trout make when the river is low. The poachers have not noted 
signs of wind and weather and of local migrations for twenty 
years past to be ignorant of this. And so here, in the dew-beaded 
grass, we lie in wait. It is two o’clock and a critical time. A 
strange breaking is in the east: grey—half light, half mist. If 
they come they will come now. In an hour the darkness will not 
hide them. We lie close to the bank thickly covered with bush 
and scrub. Two sounds are and have been all night—the cease- 
less call of the crake and the not less ceaseless song of the sedge 
bird. A lapwing gets up in the darkness and screams—an ominous 
sound—and we are all ear. Three forms descend the opposite 
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bank, and on to the gravel bed. They empty the contents of a 
bag and begin to unroll its slow length. The breaking of a rotten 
twig in a preparatory movement for the dash sufficiently alarms 
them, and they dash into the wood as we into the water—content 
now to secure their cumbersome illegal net, and thus effectually 
to stop their operations for three weeks at least. The grey be- 
comes dawn and the dawn light as we wade wearily home through 
the long wet grass. And still the sedge warbler sings. 

The contines of a large estate constitute a poacher’s paradise ; 
for although partridge and grouse require land suited to their 
taste, rabbits and pheasants are common to all preserved ground. 
Since the reclamation of much wild land these latter afford his 
chief spoil. And then rabbits may be taken at any time of the 
year and in so many different ways. They are abundant, too, and 
always find a ready market. The penalties attached to rabbit 
poaching are less than those of game, and the ‘vermin’ need not 
be followed into closely preserved coverts. The extermination of 
the rabbit will be contemporaneous with that of the lurcher and 
poacher—two institutions of English village life which date back 
to the planting of the New Forest. Of the many modes of taking 
the ‘coney,’ ferreting and field-netting are the most common. 
Traps, with steel jaws, are sometimes set in the runs, and are 
inserted in the turf so as to bring them level with the sward. 
But destruction by this method is not sufficiently wholesale, and 
the upturned white under parts show too plainly against the green. 
The poacher’s methods must be quick, and he cannot afford to 
visit by day traps set in the dark. When the unscrupulous keeper 
finds a snare, he sometimes puts into it a leveret, and secretes 
himself. He then waits, and captures the poacher ‘in the act.’ 
As with some other methods already mentioned, the trap poacher 
is only a casual. Ferreting is silent and usually successful. In 
warrens, both inequalities of the ground and mounds and ditches 
afford cover for the poacher. A tangled hedge bank with tunnel- 
lings and coarse herbage is always a favourable spot. ‘There are 
generally two and often half a dozen holes in the same burrow. 
Small purse nets are spread over these, and the poacher prefers 
them loose to being pegged or fixed in any way. When the nets 
are set the ferrets are taken from the moucher’s capacious pocket 
and turned in. They do not proceed immediately, but sniff the 
mouth of the hole; their indecision is only momentarily, for soon 
the tips of their tails disappear in the darkness. Now, above all 
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times, silence is essential. Rabbits refuse to bolt if there is noise 
outside. A dull thud, a rush, and a rabbit goes rolling over and 
over entangled in the net; one close after it gets clear away. 
Reserved nets are quickly clapped to the holes as the rabbits bolt, 
these invariably being taken, except where a couple come together. 
Standing on the mound a shot would stop these as they go bound- 
ing through the dead leaves ; but this would bring up the keeper, 
and so the poacher practises self-denial. Unlike hares, rabbits 
rarely squeal when they become entangled, and this allows the 
poacher to ferret long and silently. Rabbits that refuse to take the 
net are sometimes eaten into by the ferret, but still refuse to bolt. 
If a rabbit takes along a blind burrow followed by a ferret, the 
former is killed, and the latter gluts itself upon the body. When 
this occurs it is awkward for the poacher ; the ferret in such case 
usually curls itself up and goes to sleep; left to itself it might 
stay in the hole for days, and so it has either to be dug or starved 
out. Both processes are long, the burrows ramify far into the 
bank, and it is not exactly known in which the ferret remains. 

The poacher’s wholesale method of night poaching for rabbits 
is by means of two long nets. These are set parallel to each 
other along the hedge of a wood, and about thirty yards out into 
the field or pasture. Only about four inches divides the nets. 
A clear starlit night is best for the work, and at the time the nets 
are set the ground game is far out feeding. The nets are long— 
the first small in mesh, that immediately behind it large. When 
a hare or rabbit strikes, the impetus takes a part of the first net 
and its contents through the large mesh of the second, and there 
hanging, the creature struggles until it is knocked on the head 
with a stick. Immediately the nets are set, two men and a couple 
of lurchers begin to range the ground in front—slowly and 
patiently, and gradually driving every feeding thing woodwards. 
A third man quietly paces the sward behind the nets, killing 
whatever game strikes them. And in this way hundreds of rabbits 
may be, and are, taken in a single night. Some years ago half a 
dozen young rabbits appeared in our meadow-lot which were of 
the ordinary grey with white patches. Whilst feeding these 
stood out conspicuously from the rest and were religiously pre- 
served. Of these parti-coloured ones a normal number is now 
kept up, and as poachers rarely discriminate, whenever these dis- 
appear it is prima facie evidence that night work is going on. 

Of all poaching, that of pheasants is the most beset with 
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difficulty; and the pheasant poacher is usually a desperate 
character. Many methods can be successfully employed, as the 
pheasant is rather a stupid bird. Its one great characteristic is 
that of wandering, and this cannot be prevented. Although fed 
daily and with the daintiest food, the birds, singly or in pairs, may 
frequently be seen far from the home covers. Of course the 
poacher knows this, and is quick to use his knowledge. It by no 
means follows that the man who rears the pheasants will have the 
privilege of shooting them. In autumn, when beech mast and 
acorns begin to fall, the pheasants make daily journeys in search 
of them, and of these they consume great quantities. They feed 
principally in the morning, dust themselves in the turnip-fields 
at noon, and ramble through the woods in the afternoon; and 
when wandered birds find themselves in outlying copses in the 
evening, they are apt to roost there. 

It need hardly be said that pheasants are generally reared 
close to the keeper’s cottage; that their coverts immediately 
surround it. Most commonly it is the gang of armed ruffians that 
enter these, and not the country poacher. And there are reasons 
for this. Opposition must always be anticipated, for the covert 
should never be, and is rarely, unwatched. And then there are the 
results of capture to be taken into account. This effected, and 
with birds in his possession, the poacher is liable to be indicted 
upon so many charges, each and all having heavy penalties. 

When wholesale pheasant poaching is prosecuted by gangs, it 
is in winter when the trees are bare. Guns, the barrels of which 
are filed down so as to shorten them, are taken in sacks, and the 
birds are shot where they roost. Their bulky forms stand sharply 
outlined against the sky, and they are often on the lower branches. 
If the firing does not immediately bring up the keepers, the game 
is quickly deposited in bags and the gang makes off. It not un- 
frequently happens that a light cart is waiting to receive the men 
at some remote lane end. But the moucher obtains his game in a 
quieter way. He eschews the preserves, and looks up the outlying 
birds. He always carries a pocketful of corn, and day by day 
entices the birds further and further away. This accomplished 
he may snare them, and take them in iron traps. He sometimes 
uses a gun, but only when other methods have failed. A common 
and successful way he has, to light brimstone beneath the trees in 
which the pheasants roost. The powerful fumes soon overpower 
the birds, and they come flapping down the trees one by one. 
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This method has the advantage of silence, and if the night is still 
need not be detected. Away from the preserves time is no object, 
and so the moucher who works systematically, and is content with 
a brace of birds at a time, usually gets the most in the end, with 
least chance of capture. The pugnacity of the pheasant is well 
known to him, and out of this trait he makes capital. When the 
whereabouts of the keeper is known, he takes under his arm a 
gamecock fitted with artificial spurs. These are attached to the 
natural ones, are sharp as needles, and the bird is trained how to 
use them. Upon the latter’s crowing one or more cock pheasants 
immediately respond and advance to meet the adversary. A single 
blow usually suffices to lay low the pride of the pheasant, and in 
this way half a dozen birds may often be taken whilst the 
poacher’s representative remains unhurt. 

The most ingenious plan adopted by poachers, however, is also 
one of the most successful. If time and opportunity offer, there 
is scarcely any limit to the depredations which it allows. A num- 
ber of dried peas are taken and steeped in boiling water; a hole 
is then made through the centre with a needle or some sharp 
instrument, and through this a stiff bristle is threaded. The 
ends are cut off short, leaving only about a quarter of an inch of 
bristle projecting at each end. With these the birds are fed, and 
are greedily eaten. In passing down the gullet, however, a 
violent irritation is set up, and the pheasant is finally choked. 
In a dying condition the birds are picked up from beneath the 
hedges, to which shelter they almost always run. The way is a 
quiet one ; may be adopted in the roads and lanes where the birds 
dust themselves, and does not require trespass. 

The methods here set forth with regard to pheasants and 
rabbits are those ordinarily in use. In connection with the 
former it might have been remarked that the gamekeeper some- 
times outwits the poacher by a device which is now of old standing. 
Knowing well from what quarter the depredators will enter the 
woods, wooden blocks representing roosting birds are nailed to the 
branches of the open beeches. The poacher rarely fires at these 
‘dummies,’ and it is only with the casual that the ruse works, 
He fires, brings the keepers out of their hiding-places, and so is 
entrapped. 

It need hardly be said that our poacher is a compound of 
many individuals—-the type of a numerous class. The tinge of 
rustic romance, to which we have already referred as exhibited in 
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his character, may have been detected in his doings. And we 
may at once say that he in nowise resembles the armed ruffian 
who, masked and with murderous intent, enters the covert at 
night. Although his life is one long protest against the Game 
Laws, he is not without a rude code of morality. He complains 
bitterly of the decrease of game, and that the profession now is 
hardly worth following. Endowed with marked intelligence it 
has never been directed aright. His knowledge of woodcraft is 
superior to that of the gamekeeper, which personage he holds in 
contempt. He quietly boasts of having outwitted the keepers a 
hundred times. The ‘Otter’ is chary as to those he takes into 
confidence, and knows that silence is essential to success. He 
points to the ‘ Mole’—the mouldy sobriquet of a compatriot—as 
an instance of one who tells poaching secrets to village gossips. 
The ‘Mole’ spends most of his time in the county gaol, and is 
now undergoing incarceration for the fifty-seventh time. Our 
‘Otter’ has certainly been caught, but the occasions of his capture 
form but a small percentage of the times he has been ‘ out.’ He 
is a healthy example of pure animalism, and his rugged nature 
has much in common with the animals and birds. As an ac- 
curately detailed reflection of nature, his monograph of any one of 
our British game birds would excel even those of Mr. Jeffreys 
himself; yet of culture he hasn’t an idea. He admires the pen- 
cilled plumage of a dead woodcock, and notes how marvellously 
it conforms to the grey-brown herbage among which it lies. So, 
too, with the eggs of birds. He remarks on the conformation to 
environment—of partridge and pheasant, the olive colour to the 
dead oak leaves ; of the plunge of snipe and plover to the mottled 
marsh; of duck and water-fowl to the pale green reeds. 

As to his morality with regard tothe Game Laws it is difficult 
to detect just where he draws the line. He lives for these to 
be repealed, but his native philosophy tells him that when this 
time comes, game will have become wellnigh extinct. Upon the 
Ground Game Act he looks with mingled feelings, for, after all, 
are not rabbits and hares the chief product of his nights? The 
farmers now get these, and the poacher’s field is limited. They 
engage him, maybe, to stay the ravages upon clover and young 
wheat, or to thin the rabbits from out the pastures. He propitiates 
the farmer in many ways. Occasionally in the morning the farm 
lad finds half a dozen rabbits or a hare dropped behind the barn 
door, How these came there no one knows nor asks. The country 
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attorney is sometimes submitted to a like indignity. In crossing 
land the poacher is careful to close gates after him, and he never 
breaks down fences. He assists cattle and sheep which he finds 
in extremity, and leaves word of the mishap at the farm. Is it 
likely that the farmer will dog the steps of the man who protects 
his property, and pays toll for doing it? 

And it frequently happens that the poacher is not less popular 
with the village community at large than with those whose in- 
terests he serves. It is even asserted that more than one of the 
county justices have in some sort a sneaking affection for him. 
The same wild spirit and love of sport take him to the fields and 
woods as his more fortunate brethren to the moor and covert. It 
is untrue, as has been said, that the poacher is a mercenary 
wretch who always sells his game; he as frequently sends ina 
brace of birds or a hare to a poor or sick neighbour. He comes in 
contact with the law just sufficiently to make him know something 
of its bearings. When charged with being in possession of 
‘game,’ he reiterates the old argument that rabbits are vermin. 
Being committed for four months ‘for night poaching,’ he re- 
spectfully informs the presiding justice that at the time of his 
capture the sun had risen two hours, and that the law does not 
allow more than half the sentence just passed upon him. The 
old clerk fumbles for his horn spectacles, and, after turning over 
Stone’s ‘Justices’ Manual,’ solemnly informs the Bench that 
defendant in his interpretation is right. He remembers this little 
episode and chuckles over it. There is another which is equally 
marked in his memory. The ‘Otter’ poached long and success- 
fully ere he was caught, and then was driven into an ambuscade 
by a combination of keepers. Exultant at his downfall, the men 
of gaiters flocked from every estate in the country side to witness 
his conviction. Some, who had only seen a vanishing form in the 
darkness, attended to see the man. This wild spirit of the night 
was always followed by an old black bitch. She, too, was pro- 
duced in Court, and was an object of much curiosity. The 
‘Otter’ had been taken in the act, he told the Bench. ‘He 
deserved no quarter, and asked none. Poaching was right by the 
Bible, but wrong by the law.’ One of the justices deigned to 
remark it was a question of ‘ property,’ not morality. ‘Oh!’ re- 
joined the ‘Otter,’ ‘because blue blood doesn’t run in my veins 
that’s no reason why I shouldn’t have my share.’ And after a 
moment’s pause, ‘ But it’s a queer kind o’ property that’s yours in 
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that field, mine on the turnpike, and a third man’s over the next 
fence.’ The end of it was, however, a fine of 5l. with an alter- 
native. And so the case ended. But that day the keepers and 
their assistants had forgotten the first principles of watching. 
The best keeper is the one that is least seen. Only let the 
poacher know his whereabouts, and the latter’s work is easy. 
It was afterwards remarked that during the trial of the ‘ Otter’ 
not a poacher was in Court. This fact in itself was unusual, 
and significant. It became even more so when he was re- 
leased by reason of his heavy fine being paid the same evening. 
More than one woman had been seen labouring under loaded 
baskets near the local game dealers, and these were innocently 
covered with mantling cresses, and so at the time escaped sus- 
picion. Upon the memorable day the pheasants had been fed by 
unseen hands and had vanished. The only traces left by the 
covert side were fluffy feathers everywhere. Few hares remained 
on the land; these had either been snared or netted at the gates, 
The rabbits’ burrows had been ferreted, an outhouse near the 
keeper’s cottage being entered to obtain possession of the ferrets. 
It need hardly be said that, had the ‘ Otter’ been aware, he would 
not have countenanced these lawless doings of his confréres. He 
claimed to ‘poach square,’ and drew the line at home—reared 
pheasants, allowing them ‘property.’ Those he found wild in the 
woods, however, were fer nature, and he directed his engines 
accordingly. 

Every poacher knows that the difficulty lies not so much in 
obtaining the game as in transporting it safely home. Their dogs 
are always trained to run on a couple of hundred yards in advance, 
so as to give warning of anyone’s approach. If a police constable 
or keeper is met on the highway, the dog immediately leaps the 
fence and, under its cover, runs back to its master. Seeing this, 
the game-bag is dropped into a dry ditch, and dog and man make 
off in different directions. County constables loiter about un- 
frequented lanes and by-paths at daybreak. The poachers know 
this, and are rarely met with game uponthem. Ditches, stacks, 
and ricks afford good hiding-places until women can be sent to 
fetch the spoil. These failing, country carriers and early morning 
milk-carts are useful to the poacher. 

In one sleepy village known to us, both the postman and the 
parish clerk were poachers. The latter carried his game in the 
black bag which usually held the funeral pall. The smith at the 
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shoeing forge was a regular receiver, and there were few in the 
village who had not poached at some time or other. The cottage 
women netted fish, and shut the garden gates on hares and rabbits 
when they came down to feed in winter. Upon one occasion a 
poacher, taking advantage of a country funeral, had himself and 
a large haul taken to the nearest market-town, the hearse dis- 
gorging his questionable corpse behind the nearest game shop. 
Another of the poachers, nicknamed the ‘ gentleman,’ was wont to 
attire himself in broad-brimmed hat and frock coat, similar to 
those worn a century ago by the people called Quakers. In the 
former he carried his nets, and in the capacious pockets of the 
latter the game he took. These outward guarantees of good 
faith awav from his own parish precluded him from ever once 
being searched. 

Of late years egg poaching has been reduced to a science, and 
this is one of the worst phases of the subject. In certain districts 
it is carried on to a large extent, and comes of artificial rearing. 
The squire’s keeper will give sixpence each for pheasants’ eggs 
and fourpence for those of partridges. He often buys eggs (un- 
knowingly, of course), from his own preserves as well as those of 
his neighbours. In the hedge-bottom, along the covert side, or 
among gorse and broom, the poacher notices a pair of partridge 
roaming morning after morning. Soon he finds their oak-leaf 
nest and olive eggs. These the keeper readily buys, winking at 
what he knows to be dishonest. Ploughboys and farm-labourers 
have peculiar opportunities for egg poaching. As to pheasants’ 
eggs, if the keeper be an honest man and refuses to buy, there are 
always London dealers who will. Once in the coverts pheasants’ 
eggs are easily found. The birds get up heavily from their nests, 
and go away with a loud whirring of wings. In this species of 
poaching women and children are largely employed: at the time 
the former are ostensibly gathering sticks, the latter wild flowers. 
A receiver has been known to send to London in the course of a 
week a thousand eggs—probably every one of them stolen. 

When depredations are carried on nightly, or game disappears 
in large quantities, warrants are obtained and search made for 
nets, Except for immediate use the poachers seldom keep their 
nets at home. They are stowed away in church tower, barn, rick, 
or outhouse. Upon one occasion it got abroad that the constables 
would make a raid upon a certain cottage where a large net was 
known tobe. The dwelling was a disused tollbar on the turnpike, 
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and commanded a long stretch of road. The good woman of the 
house saw the constables approaching, and made the most of her 
time. Taking off her gown, she fastened one end of the net, which 
was long and narrow, to a projecting crook in the wall; then, re- 
tiring to the further side of the kitchen, she attached the other 
end of it to the whalebone of her stays, and, by turning round 
and round, wound the net about her capacious person. When the 
constables arrived she accompanied them into every corner of the 
cottage, but no net could be found. 

The poachers often come to untimely ends. Here is an actual 
field incident recorded at the time of its occurrence, and taken 
from our notebook.—The blasts of October have stripped the 
leaves from the trees, and the dripping branches stand starkly 
outlined against a wild grey sky. Plashes of rain begin to de- 
scend, and a low muttering comes from out the dull leaden clouds. 
As the darkness increases occasional flashes tear zigzag across the 
sky, and the rain sets to a dead pour. The lightning only serves 
to increase the darkness. Weare driving along an out-of-the-way 
country road, and can just see the mare’s steaming shoulders 
butting away in front. Alternately her sensitive ears are thrown 
back and pricked out on the track. The pitchy darkness increases, 
the mare is given her head, and the reins hang loosely on her 
back. The lightning becomes terrible, the thunder continuous, 
and the mare comes to a dead stop. We descend and find her trem- 
bling violently, the perspiration pouring down her flanks. The 
frightened creature is white with lather, and we lead her to the 
welcome shelter of a huge chestnut-tree, waiting for a lull in the 
storm. As we stand here a black lurcher dog slinks along under 
the sodden hedge, and, seeing us, immediately stops and turns in 
its tracks. Having warned its master, the two reconnoitre and 
come on together. The ‘ Otter’ (for it is he) bids a gruff ‘ good- 
night’ to the enshrouded vehicle and passes on into the darkness. 
The man slouches rapidly under the rain and goes in the direction 
of extensive woods and copses. Hundreds of pheasants have now 
taken to the tall trees, and from beneath are visible against the 
sky. Hares abound on the fallows, and rabbits swarm everywhere. 
The storm has driven the keepers to their cosy hearths, and the 
prospect is a poacher’s paradise. The ‘ Otter’ works long and 
earnestly through the terrible night. At earliest dawn he staggers 
from the ground under a heavy load. ... Just as the sun gets 
up behind the hills, the poacher’s wife emerges from a poor 
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cottage at the junction of the roads, and, after looking about her 
asa hunted animal might look, makes quietly off over the land. 
Creeping closely by the fences she covers a couple of miles, and 
then enters a disused barnlike building. Soon she emerges under a 
heavy load, her basket, as of old, covered with crisp, green cresses. 
These she has had from last evening, when she plucked them in 
readiness from the spring. After two or three journeys she has 
removed the ‘plant,’ and as she eyes the game her eyes glisten, 
and she waits now only for him. As yet she knows not that he 
will never more come, and that soon she will be a lone and heart- 
broken creature. For although his life was one long warfare 
against the Game Laws, he was always good and kind to her. His 
end had come as it almost inevitably must. The sound of a heavy 
and unknown footstep on his way home had turned him from his 
path. He had then made back for the lime-kiln to obtain warmth 
and to dry his sodden clothes. Once on the margin he was soon 
asleep. The fumes dulled his senses, and in his restless sleep he 
had rolled on to the stones. In the morning the limestone burner 
coming to work found a handful of pure white ashes. A few 
articles were scattered about, and he guessed the rest. And so 
our poacher went to God. . . . The storm had cleared and the 


heavens were calm. In the sky, on the air, in the blades of grass 
were signs of awakening life. Morning came bright and fair, birds 
flew hither and thither, and the rich autumn flowers stood out to 
the sun. Even the larks went up and sang among the clouds. 
All things were glad and free, but one wretched stricken thing. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ DEMOS,’ ‘THYRZA,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER III. 


LYRICAL. 


Miss Hoop did not, of course, dine with the family. Though, as 
Mrs. Rossall said, it was a distinct advantage to have in the house 
a governess whom one could in many respects treat as an equal, 
yet there was naturally a limit, in this asin all other matters. We 
have not yet, either in fact or in sentiment, quite outgrown the 
social stage in which personal hiring sets on the hired a stigma of 
servitude. Mrs. Rossall was not unaware that, in all that con- 
cerned intellectual refinement, her governess was considerably 
superior to herself, and in personal refinement not less a lady; 
but the fact of quarterly payments, spite of all this, inevitably 
indicated a place below the salt. Mr. Athel, though, as we have 
seen, anxious to indulge himself in humane regard whenever 
social regulations permitted, was the last man to suffer in his 
household serious innovations upon traditional propriety. 

So Miss Hood—Emily, as she was called by the little group 
of people away in Yorkshire, to whom she was other than a 
governess; Emily, as we will permit ourselves to call her hence- 
forth—always had the meal of tea with the children. After that 
the evening was her own, save that the twins kept her com- 
pany until their hour of bedtime. The schoolroom was also her 
sitting-room. After half-past eight in the evening she had it to 
herself, and there she passed many an hour of quiet content, 
playing softly on the piano, reading, dreaming. In the matter 
of books she was well off; Mr. Athel and his sister had subscrip- 
tions at several London libraries, and of these the governess was 
invited to make free use. It was some restraint upon her that her 
choice of reading always passed under Mrs. Rossall’s eyes, but 
not so much after the first few weeks. The widow was by this 
time well advanced in the resumption of purely mundane litera- 
ture, and the really liberal tone which prevailed in the house 
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removed apprehension in the pursuit of modern studies. For it 
was rather an ideal towards which she was working than an attain- 
ment in fact, that eclecticism of which she spoke to Wilfrid Athel. 
The monthly library lists which came under her eyes offered many 
a sore temptation. She was true on the whole to her system; 
she did not read at random, and never read frivolously; but a 
taste strongly directed to the best in literature will find much in 
the work of our day, especially its criticism, which is indispensable 
as guidance, or attractive by its savour. This was not Emily’s 
first access, fortunately, to the streams of contemporary thought ; 
already she had enjoyed and largely used opportunities of the 
most various reading. She was able now to choose with discre- 
tion, and in a great degree to make her study serve directly the 
scheme of culture which she had devised for herself. 

Few governesses had so pleasant a life. Mrs. Rossall, sup- 
ported by her brother’s views, imposed on her children a minimum 
of brain-work. Bodily health was after all the first thing, especi- 
ally in the case of girls. A couple of hours’ school in the morn- 
ing, one hour given to preparation of lessons after tea—this for 
the present was deemed quite enough. ‘ Your companionship 
throughout the day will always be forming their minds,’ Mrs. 
Rossall said, in one of her earliest conversations with Emily ; it 
was pleasantly put, and truer than it would have been in the case 
of many instructresses. The twins were not remarkably fond of 
their lessons, but in Emily’s hands they became docile and anxious 
to please. She had the art of winning their affection without 
losing control over them ; had Mrs. Rossall’s rather languid habits of 
mind allowed her to give attention to the subject, she would have 
been struck with the singular combination of tenderness and 
reverence which the two entertained towards their teacher. Little 
laxities of behaviour and phrase upon which their mother’s pre- 
sence would be no check, they did not venture to allow themselves 
when with Emily; her only reproof was a steady gaze, eloquent 
of gentleness, but it proved quite sufficient. The twins were in 
truth submitting to the force of character. They felt it without 
understanding what it meant; one other person in the house 
experienced the same influence, but in his case it led to reflection. 

Wilfrid was at Balliol when Miss Hood first arrived; he saw 
her for the first. time when he came to town after his collapse. 
All hastened away to The Firs together. Wilfrid suffered no 
positive illness; he shared in the amusements of the family, and, 
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with the exception of a good deal of pishing and pshawing at the 
restraints put upon him, had the appearance of one taking an 
ordinary holiday. There was undeniable truth in Beatrice Red- 
wing’s allusion to his much talking; without social intercourse he 
would soon have become ill in earnest ; association with intelligent 
—all the better if argumentative—people was an indispensable 
condition of his existence. In his later school, and early college, 
days this tendency to give free utterance to his thoughts made 
him not altogether the most delightful of companions to such as 
were older than himself; his undeniable cleverness and the stores 
of knowledge he had already acquired needed somewhat more of the 
restraint of tact than his character at that time supplied. People 
occasionally called him a prig; now and then he received what the 
vernacular of youth terms a ‘sitting upon.’ The saving feature of 
his condition was that he allowed himself to be sat upon grace- 
fully ; a snub well administered to him was sure of its full artistic, 
and did not fail in its moral, effect: there was no vulgar insolence 
in the young fellow. What he received he could acknowledge 
that he deserved. <A term or two at Balliol put this right; in 
mingling with some that were his equals, and one or two who 
were his superiors, he learned prudence in the regulation of his 
speech. 

For a brief time he perhaps talked not quite so much. When his 
‘set’ was formed, the currents of argument and rhetoric had once 
more free course, but they were beginning to flow less turbidly. 
His nature, as we know, was not merely vehement; he had the 
instincts of a philosophical inquirer, and his intellect speedily out- 
grew the stage of callowness. When he came down for his first 
‘long’ the change in him was so marked that it astonished all 
who met him; that he appeared wholly unconscious of the ripen- 
ing he had undergone only made his development more impres- 
sive. He had gone away a boy, and returned a man. He talked 
no less than ever, but in a markedly improved tone. He was 
graver, more seemly in the buoyant outbreaks in which he still 
occasionally indulged. One reason of his rapid maturing no doubt 
Jay in the fact that he was already working too hard ; his spright- 
liness was in a measure subdued by wear of tissue. His father 
was shrewd enough to suspect something of this, but it was difficult 
to interfere in any way. A month in Switzerland seemed to set 
things right. On the present more serious occasion, it had been 
deemed better not to set forth on a journey forthwith; perfect 
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repose at the house in Surrey was all that was advised in the first 
instance. But it was clear that Wilfrid must have some one to 
talk with. A succession of visits from such friends as were avail- 
able was speedily arranged. By the end of the first week, Wilfrid 
had accommodated himself to his cireumstances. His fretting at 
the regulations imposed for his health almost ceased. At first this 
change was viewed with suspicion, especially when he became 
more absorbed in reflectiveness, and seemed to have less taste for 
conversation. However, he was perfectly cheerful; there were no 
further symptoms to excite alarm. Nor did the brooding period 
last very long. The only permanent change was that he ceased to 
grumble at his hard lot, and appeared to find his position very 
tolerable. 

‘It is the physical reaction,’ observed Mr. Athel to his sister. 
‘The body is indulging itself; recovery of health absorbs his 
energies.” 

Opportunities for anything like sustained converse with Miss 
Hood, Wilfrid found Very few and far between ; only once before 
the long talk in the hollow had he been able to gratify his curi- 
osity—perhaps already some other feeling—in a dialogue of any 
intimacy. Ina situation such as this, delicacy prescribed a very 
rigid discretion; Emily, moreover, was not facile of approach. 
Throughout the day she was scarcely away from the children; of 
course he could and did often exchange words with her in the 
presence of the twins, but he felt himself held at a distance by a 
tact which was perfect ; without undue reserve, without a shadow 
of unrefined manceuvring, Emily limited their intercourse in 
precisely the way that Mr. Athel or Mrs. Rossall would have 
deemed becoming. Then there were almost always guests at the 
house. With prudent regard to the character of these visitors, 
Mrs. Rossall chose opportunities for inviting the governess to the 
drawing-room during the evening, but Emily was not wholly at 
her ease under such conditions, and Wilfrid was withheld by only 
half-conscious motives from talking with her at these times. He 
shrank from subjecting himself to examination whilst encouraging 
her to speak on the subjects he would naturally choose ; he felt, 
too, that she desired him not to address her, though this percep- 
tion came to him in subtle ways of which he could render to himself 
no account. For all this, their acquaintance, nay their intimacy, 
grew. If ever eyes habitually expressed a self-respecting frank- 
ness, if ever any were incapable of ignoble artifice, they were 
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Emily’s; yet as time went on Wilfrid began to long for the casual 
meeting with her glance for the mere reason that he felt it as an 
exchange of words between her and himself. Thus it was that, when 
at length the first real conversation came, it seemed the sequel of 
many others, seemed so to both of them. They had divined each 
other; speech did but put the seal of confirmation on knowedge 
gained by mutual sympathy. 

It may be presumed that neither Mr. Athel nor Mrs. Rossall 
was altogether regardless of possibilities suggested by the abiding 
beneath the same roof of an impetuous young man, forced into idle- 
ness, and a girl who was above the average in mental endowments, 
whilst, on the whole, she might be considered interesting in 
appearance. They exchanged no remark on the subject ; it was 
scarcely likely they should; but during the first few weeks both 
were observant. Their observations were reassuring to them. 
And indeed they had not anticipated trouble, for the simple 
reason that both believed Wilfrid’s affections to tend already in a 
marked direction, and one of which they altogether approved. 
That he would some day take for his wife Beatrice Redwing was 
a conclusion upon which father and aunt had settled their minds; 
the conclusion was reasonable enough, and well supported by such 
evidence as the case admitted. Mr. Athel had atan earlier period 
entertained certain misgivings as to the desirability of such a 
matriage ; misgivings which had reference to the disastrous story 
of the Redwing household; the conception of hereditary tenden- 
cies has become a strong force in our time, and pronounced mad- 
ness in a parent cannot as easily be disregarded as it once was. But 
the advantages of the alliance were so considerable, its likelihood 
so indisputable, that prudence had scarcely fair play; besides, 
Beatrice had reached her twenty-first year without any sign of 
mental trouble, and seemed as sound a girl as could anywhere be 
discovered. The habitual sword-crossing between her and Wilfrid 
was naturally regarded as their mode of growing endeared to each 
other ; their intellectual variances could not, by a sober gentleman 
of eight-and-forty and by a young widow whose interest in the 
world was reviving, be regarded as a barto matrimony. ‘ Family,’ 
Beatrice would not bring, but she was certain to inherit very 
large fortune, which, after all, means more than family now- 
adays. On the whole, it was a capital thing for Wilfrid that 
marriage would be entered upon in so smooth a way. Mr. Athel 
was not forgetful of his own course in that: matter; he understood 
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his father’s attitude as he could not when resisting it, and was 
much disposed to concede that there might have been two opinions 
as to his own proceeding five-and-twenty years ago. But for” 
Beatrice, the young man’s matrimonial future would have been to 
his father a subject of constant apprehension; as it was, the 
situation lost much of its natural hazard. 

In Emily there was nothing that suggested sentimentality ; 
rather one would have thought her deficient in sensibility, judging 
from the tone of her conversation. She did not freely express 
admiration, even in the form of assent to what was said by others. 
To interpret her reticence as shyness was a misunderstanding, 
or a misuse of words, natural in the case of an inexact observer 
like Mrs. Rossall. Four years ago, when Beatrice met her in 
Dunfield, her want of self-confidence was pronounced enough ; she 
had at that time never quitted her provincial home, and was in the 
anomalous position of one who is intellectually outgrowing very 
restricted social circumstances. The Baxendales were not wrong in 
discussing her asshy. But that phase of her life was now left far 
behind. Her extreme moderation was deliberate ; it was her con- 
cession to the fate which made hera governess. Courtesy and 
kindliness might lead those whose bread she ate to endeavour 
occasionally to remove all show of social distinction ; neither her 
temperament nor her sense of comeliness in behaviour would allow 
her to shrink from such advances, but she could not lose sight of 
the unreality of the situations to which they led. Self-respect is 
conditioned by the influence of circumstance on character; in 
Emily it expressed itself as a subtle sensitiveness to grades of 
sympathy. She could not shut her eyes to the actuality of things ; 
sincerity was the foundation of her being, and delicate apprecia- 
tion of its degrees in others regulated her speech and demeanour 
with an exactitude inappreciable by those who take life in a rough 
and ready way. When engaged in her work of teaching, she was 
at ease 3; alone in the room which had been set apart for her, she 
lived in the freedom of her instincts; but in Mrs. Rossall’s draw- 
ing-room she could only act a part, and all such divergence from 
reality was pain. It was not that she resented her subordination, 
for she was almost devoid of social ambitions and knew nothing 
of vulgar envy; still less did it come of reasoned revolt against 
the artificial ordering of precedences; Emily’s thoughts did not 
tend that way. She could do perfect justice to the amiable 
qualities of those who were set above her; she knew no bit- 
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terness in the food which she duly earned; but, by no one’s 
fault, there was a vein of untruth in the life she had to lead. To 
remind herself that such untruth was common to all lives, was an 
outcome of the conditions of society, did not help her to disregard 
it; nature had endowed her with a stern idealism which would 
not ally itself with compromise. She was an artist in life. The 
task before her, a task of which in these days she was growing 
more and more conscious, was to construct an existence every 
moment of which should serve an all-pervading harmony. The 
recent birth within her of a new feeling was giving direction and 
vigour to the forces of her being; it had not as yet declared itself 
as a personal desire; it wrought only as an impassioned motive in 
the sphere of her intellectual aspirations. She held herself more 
persistently apart from conventional intercourse; she wished 
it had been possible to keep wholly to herself in the hours when 
her services were not demanded. Mr. Athel, who liked to ex- 
press himself to young people with a sort of paternal geniality, 
rallied her one day on her excessive study, and bade her be warned 
by a notorious example. This had the effect of making her desist 
from reading in the presence of other people. 

She had known much happiness during these two months at 
The Firs, happiness of a kind to dwell in the memory and be a 
resource in darker days. Though mere personal ease was little 
the subject of her thoughts, she prized for its effect upon her mind 
the air of graceful leisure, of urbane repose, which pervaded the 
house. Tocompare The Firs with that plain little dwelling on the 
skirts of a Yorkshire manufacturing town which she called her 
home, was to understand the inestimable advantage of those born 
into the material refinement which wealth can command, of those 
who breathe from childhood the atmosphere of liberal enjoyment, 
who walk from the first on clean ways, with minds disengaged from 
anxiety of casual soilure, who know not even by domestic story the 
trammels of sordid pre-occupation. Thus it was with a sense of 
well-being that she stepped on rich carpets, let her eyes wander 
over the light and dark of rooms where wealth had done the bidding 
of taste, watched the neat and silent ministering of servants. 
These things to her meant priceless opportunity, the facilitating 
of self-culture. Even the little room in which she sat by herself 
of evenings was daintily furnished ; when weary with reading, it 
eased and delighted her merely to gaze at the soft colours of the 
wall-paper, the vases with their growing flowers, the well-chosen 
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pictures, the graceful shape of a chair; she nursed her apprecia- 
tion of these joys, resisted the ingress of familiarity, sought daily 
for novel aspects of things become intimately known. She rose 
at early hours that she might have the garden to herself in all 
its freshness; she loved to look from her window into the calm 
depth of the summer midnight. In this way she brought 
into consciousness the craving of her soul, made the pursuit of 
beauty a religion, grew to welcome the perception of new meaning 
in beautiful things with a spiritual delight. This was the secret 
of her life, which she guarded so jealously, which she feared even 
by chance to betray in the phrasings of common intercourse. 
Wilfrid had divined it, and it was the secret influence of this 
sympathy that had led her to such unwonted frankness in their 
latest conversation. 

Mrs. Rossall had spoken to her of Beatrice Redwing’s delightful 
singing, and had asked her to come to the drawing-room during 
the evening ; having declined the afternoon’s drive, Emily did not 
feel able to neglect this other invitation. The day had become 
sultry towards its close; when she joined the company about nine 
o’clock, she found Beatrice and Mrs. Rossall sitting in the dusk 
by the open French windows, Mr. Athel in a chair just outside, 
and Wilfrid standing by him, the latter pair smoking. The sky 
beyond the line of dark greenery was still warm with after-glow of 
sunset. 

Emily quietly sought a chair near Mrs. Rossall, from whom she 
received a kind look. Mr. Athel was relating a story of his early 
wanderings in Egypt, with a leisurely gusto, an effective minute- 
ness of picturing, the result of frequent repetition. At the points 
of significance he would pause for a moment or two and puff life 
into his cigar. His anecdotes were seldom remarkable, but they 
derived interest from the enjoyment with which he told them; 
they impressed one with a sense of mental satisfaction, of physical 
robustness held in reserve, of life content among the good things 
of the world. 

‘Shall we have lights?’ Mrs. Rossall asked, when the story at 
length came to an end. 

‘Play us something first,’ said Beatrice. ‘This end of twilight 
is so pleasant.’ 

Mrs. Rossall went to the piano, upon which still fell a glimmer 
from another window, and filled the room with harmony suiting 
the hour, Wilfrid had come in and seated himself on a couch in 
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a dark corner; his father paced up and down the grass. Emily 
watched the first faint gleam of stars in the upper air. 

Then lamps and candles were brought in. Beatrice was seen 
to be dressed in dark blue, her hair richly attired, a jewelled cross 
below her throat, her bosom and arms radiant in bare loveliness, 
Emily, at the moment that she regarded her, found herself also 
observed. Her own dress was of warm grey, perfectly simple, with 
a little lace at the neck and wrists. Beatrice averted her eyes 
quickly, and made some laughing remark to Mr. Athel. 

‘I know you always object to sing without some musical pre- 
paration,’ said Mrs. Rossall, as she took a seat by the girl’s side. 
‘I wonder whether we ought to close the windows ; are you afraid 
of the air?’ 

‘Oh, leave them open!’ Beatrice replied. ‘It is so close.’ 

Her cheeks had a higher colour than usual; she lay back in 
the chair with face turned upwards, her eyes dreaming. 

‘You are tired, I am afraid,’ Mrs. Rossall said, ‘in spite of 
your sleep in the hammock. The first day in the country always 
tires me dreadfully.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose I am, a little,’ murmured Beatrice. 

‘Not too tired, I hope, to sing,’ said Wilfrid, coming from his 
couch in the corner to a nearer seat. His way of speaking was 
not wholly natural ; like his attitude, it had something constrained; 
he seemed to be discharging a duty. 

‘Observe the selfishness of youth,’ remarked Mr. Athel. 

‘ Age, I dare say, has its selfishness too in the present instance,’ 
was Mrs. Rossall’s rejoinder. 

‘To whom does that refer? ’ questioned her brother, jocosely. 

Beatrice turned her head suddenly towards Emily. 

‘Shall I sing, Miss Hood?’ she asked, with a touch of her 
ingénue manner, though the playfulness of her words rang 
strangely. 

‘It will give me much pleasure to hear you,’ was the sober 
reply, coming after an instant of embarrassment. 

Beatrice rose. Her movement across the room had a union 
of conscious stateliness and virgin grace which became her style 
of beauty; it was in itself the introduction to fine music. Mrs. 
Rossall went to accompany. Choice was made of a solo from an 
oratorio; Beatrice never sang trivialities of the day, a noteworthy 
variance from her habits in other things. In a little while, Wilfrid 
stirred to enable himself to see Emily’s face; it showed deep 
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feeling. And indeed, it was impossible to hear that voice and 
remain unmoved; its sweetness, its force, its skill were alike 
admirable. Beatrice conversing was quite other than Beatrice 
when she sang; music was her mode of self-utterance; from the 
first sustained note it was felt that a difficulty of expression 
had been overcome, that she was saying things which at other 
times she could not, disclosing motives which as a rule the 
complexities of her character covered and concealed, which were 
not clear to her own consciousness till the divine impulse gave 
them form. It was no shallow nature that could pour forth this 
flood of harmony. The mere gift of a splendid voice, wrought 
to whatever degree of perfection, would not invest with this rare 
power. In technical qualities she might have much still to 
learn, but the passionate poetry of her notes was what no training 
could have developed, and it would never evince itself with more 
impressiveness than to-night. 

It seemed frivolous to speak thanks. Wilfrid gazed out into 
the dark of the garden; Emily kept her eyes bent downward. 
She heard the rustle of Beatrice’s dress near her. Mr. Athel 
began to speak of the piece; the sound of Beatrice’s voice reply- 
ing caused Emily at length to look up, and she met the dark eyes, 
still large with the joy of song. Her own gaze had a beautiful 
solemnity, a devout admiration, of which it was impossible to 
doubt the genuineness; Beatrice, observing it, smiled very slightly 
before turning away again. 

A quarter of an hour after, Emily withdrew. Mrs. Rossall 
played a little, and talk of an idle kind followed. Wilfrid was not 
disposed to take his usual part in conversation, and his casual 
remarks were scarcely ever addressed to Beatrice. Presently 
Mrs. Rossall wished to refer to the ‘Spectator,’ which contained 
a criticism of a new pianist of whom there was much talk just 
then. 

‘Have you had it, Wilf?’ Mr, Athel asked, after turning over 
a heap of papers in vain. 

‘Oh, the “ Spectator,”’ Wilfrid replied, rousing himself from 
absentness. ‘Yes, I had it in the summer-house just before 
dinner ; I believe I left it there. Shall I fetch it?’ 

‘It would serve you right if I said yes,’ admonished Mrs. 
Rossall. ‘In the first place you had no business to be reading 
it—— 

‘I will go,’ Wilfrid said, rising with an effort. 
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‘No, no; it will do to-morrow.’ 

‘May as well get it now, he said indifferently, and went out 
by the window. 

That part of the garden through which he walked lay in the 
shadow of the house; the sky was full of moonlight, but the moon 
itself was still low. A pathway between laurels led to the summer- 
house. Just short of the little building, he passed the edge of 
shade, and, before entering, turned to view the bright crescent 
as it hung just above the house-roof. Gazing at the forms of 
silvered cloud floating on blue depths, he heard a movement 
immediately behind him; he turned, to behold Emily standing 
in the doorway. The moon’s rays shone full upon her; a light 
shawl which seemed to have covered her head had slipped down 
to her shoulders, and one end was held in a hand passed over her 
breast. There was something in the attitude which strikingly 
became her; her slight figure looked both graceful and digni- 
fied. The marble hue of her face, thus gleamed upon, added to 
the statuesque effect; her eyes had a startled look, their lids 
drooped as Wilfrid regarded her 

‘You have been sitting here since you left us?’ he asked, in 
a voice attuned to the night’s hush. 

‘I was tempted to come out ; the night is so beautiful.’ 

*1t is.” 

He uttered the assent mechanically; his eyes, like hers, had 
fallen, but he raised them again to her face. It seemed to him 
in this moment the perfect type of spiritual beauty; the brow so 
broad and pure, the eyes far-seeing in their maidenly reserve, the 
lips full, firm, of infinite refinement and sweetness. He felt 
abashed before her, as he had never done. They had stood thus 
but a moment or two, yet it seemed long to both. Emily stepped 
from the wéoden threshold on to the grass. 

‘Somebody wants the “Spectator,”’ he said, hurriedly. ‘I 
believe I left it here.’ 

‘Yes, it is on the table.’ 

With a perfectly natural impulse, she quickly re-entered the 
house, to reach the paper she had seen only a minute ago. 
Without reflection, heart-beats stifling his thought, he stepped 
after her. The shadow made her turn rapidly; a shimmer of 
silver light through the lattice-work still touched her features; 
her lips were parted as if in fear. 

‘Emily !’ 
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He did not know that he had spoken. The name upon his 
tongue, a name he had said low to himself often to-day and 
yesterday, was born of the throe which made fire-currents of his 
veins, the passion which at the instant seized imperiously upon 
his being. She could not see his face, and hers to him was a 
half-veiled glory, yet each knew the wild gaze, the all but terror, 
in the other’s eyes, that anguish which indicates a supreme 
moment in life, a turning-point of fate. 

She had no voice. Wilfrid’s words at length made way im- 
petuously. 

‘I thought I could wait longer, and try in the meanwhile to 
win your kind thoughts for me; but I dare not part from you for 
so long, leaving it a mere chance that you willcome back. I must 
say to you what it means, the hope of seeing you again. All the 
other desires of my life are lost in that. You are my true self, 
for which I shall seek in vain whilst Iam away from you. Can 
you give me anything—a promise of kind thought—-a hope—to 
live upon till I see you?’ 

‘I cannot come back.’ 

But for the intense stillness he could not have caught the 
words; they were sighed rather than spoken. 

‘Because I have said this ?—Emily !’ 

He saw the white shape of her hand resting upon the table, 
and held it in his own, that exquisite hand which he had so often 
longed to touch; how cold it was! yet how soft, living! She 
made no effort to draw it away. 

‘I cannot say now what I wish to,’ he spoke hurriedly. ‘I 
must see you to-morrow—you will not refuse? I must see you! 
You are often out very early ; I shall be at the hollow, where we 
talked yesterday, early, at seven o’clock—you will come? If the 
morning is not fine, then the day after. Emily, you will meet 
me?’ 

‘I will meet you.’ 

He touched her fingers with his lips, took the paper, and 
hastened back to the house. His absence had not seemed long ; 
it was only of five minutes. Reaching the open windows, he 
did not enter at once, but stood there and called to those within 
to come and admire the night; he felt his face hot and 
flushed. 

‘ What is there remarkable about the night ?’ asked Mr. Athel, 
sauntering forwards. 
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‘Come and look at this glorious moon, Miss Redwing,’ Wilfrid 
exclaimed, once more with the natural friendliness of his habitual 
tone to her. 

‘It seems to have put you into excellent spirits,’ remarked 
Mrs. Rossall, as, followed by Beatrice, she approached the window, 
‘Have you found the “ Spectator” ? that’s the point.’ 

Wilfrid continued speaking in a raised voice, for it was just 
possible, he thought, that Emily might come this way round to 
enter, and he wished her to be apprised of their presence. All went 
back into the room after a few moments, and, as the air had grown 
cooler, the windows were closed. As Wilfrid seated himself in a 
dusky part of the room, he noticed that Beatrice was regarding 
him steadily. She had not spoken since his return, and did not 
do so till she presently rose to say good-night. To Wilfrid she 
used no form of words, merely giving him her hand; that other 
had been so cold, how hot this was! 

She laughed as she turned from him. 

‘What is the source of amusement?’ inquired Mr. Athel, 
who was standing by with his hands upon his hips. 

‘Indeed I don’t know,’ returned Beatrice, laughing again 
slightly. ‘I sometimes laugh without cause.’ 

Emily had passed upstairs and gone to her bedroom but a 
moment before, treading with quick, soundless steps. When Wil- 
frid left her in the summer-house, she stood unmoving, and only 
after a minute or two changed her attitude by putting her palms 
against her face, as if in the gloom she found too much light. 
It was a sensation of shame which came upon her, a tremor 
of maidenhood in re-living, swift instant by instant, all that 
had just passed. Had she in any way aided in bringing about 
that confession? Had she done anything, made a motion, uttered 
a tone, which broke away the barrier between herself and him? 
When she could recover self-consciousness, disembarrass herself 
of the phantom moments which would not fleet with the rest of 
time, it was scarcely joy which she read in her heart; apprehen- 
sion, dismay, lack of courage to look forward beyond this night, 
these oppressed her. Then, close upon the haunting reality 
of his voice, his touch, came inability to believe what had hap- 
pened. Had a transient dreamful slumber crept upon her as she 
sat here alone? So quickly had the world suffered re-creation, so 
magical the whelming of old days in a new order, so complete the 
change in herself. One word she knew which had power from 
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ete sity to do these things, and that word neither he nor she had 
utt_ced. But there wasmo need, when the night spoke it in every 
beat of time. 

Fearful of being seen, she at length ventured to return to the 
house. Moonlight streamed full upon her bed; it would have 
irked her as yet to take off her clothes, she lay in the radiance, 
-yhich seemed to touch her with warm influences, and let her 
eyes rest upon the source of light. Then at length joy came 
and throned in her heart, joy that would mate with no anxious 
thought, no tremulous brooding. This was ‘er night! There 
might be other happy beings in the world to whom it was also the 
beginning of new life, but in her name was its consecration, hers 
the supremacy of blessedness. Let the morrow wait on the hour 
of waking, if indeed sleep would ever come; this moment, the 
sacred 10ww, was all that she could comprehend. 

She undressed at length, and even slept, fitfully, always to 
start into wakefulness with a sense of something to be thought 
upon, to be realised, to be done. The weariness of excitement 
perturbed her joy; the meeting which was to take place in a few 
hours became a nervous preoccupation. The moonlight had died 
away; the cold light of dawn began to make objects in the room 
distinet. Was it good to have consented so readily to meet him ? 
Nay, but no choice had been left her; his eagerness would take 
no refusal; and it was impossible for things to remain as they 
were, without calmer talk between them. It was her resource to 
remember his energetic will, his force of character; the happiness 
of passively submitting to what he might dictate; sure of his 
scrupulous honour, his high ideal. Could she indeed have borne 
to go into exile from his presence, without a hope that this the 
noblest and most aspiring life that had ever approached her might 
be something more than a star to worship? If wealth comes, we 
wonder how we drew breath in poverty ; yet we lived, and should 
have lived on. Let the gods be thanked, whom it pleases to clothe 
the soul with joy which is superfluous to bare existence! Might 
she not now hallow herself to be a true priestess of beauty ? 
Would not life be vivid with new powers and possibilities? Even 
as that heaven was robing itself in glory of sunrise, with warmth 
and hue which strengthened her again to overcome anxieties. Was 
he waking? Was he impatient for the hour of his meeting with 
her? She would stand face to face with him in the full sunlight 
this time, but with what deep humility! Should she be able 
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to find words? She had scarcely spoken to him, ever, as yet, and 
now there was more to say than hours of solitude would leave 
time for. She knew not whether to bid the sun linger or speed. 

There was nothing unusual in her rising and going forth early, 
though perhaps she had never issued from the house quite so early 
as this morning; it was not yet six o’clock when she gently closed 
the garden-gate behind her, and walked along the road which led 
on to the common. . The sun had already warmed the world, and 
the sheen of earth and heaven was at its brigltest; the wind 
sweeping from the downs was like the breath of creation, giving 
life to forms of faultless beauty. Emily’s heart lacked no morning 
hymn; every sense revelled in that pure joy which is the poetry 
of praise. She wished it had been nearer the hour of meeting, 
yet again was glad to have time to prepare herself. Walking, she 
drank in the loveliness about her, marked the forms of trees, the 
light and shade of heavy leafage, the blendings of colour by the 
roadside, the grace of remote distances; all these things she 
was making part of herself, that in memory they might be a joy 
for ever. It is the art of life to take each moment of mental joy, 
of spiritual openness, as though it would never be repeated, to 
cling to it as a pearl of great price, to exhaust its possibilities of 
sensation. Atthe best, such moments will be few amid the fateful 
succession of common cares, of lassitudes, of disillusions. Emily 
had gone deep enough in thought already to understand this; in 
her rapture there was no want of discerning consciousness. If 
this morning were to be unique in her life, she would have gained 
from it all that it had to give. Those subtle fears, spiritual 
misgivings, which lurked behind her perceptions would again 
have their day, for it was only by striving that she had attained 
her present modes of thought; her nature concealed a darker 
strain, an instinct of asceticism, which had now and again pre- 
dominated, especially in the period of her transition to woman- 
hood, when the material conditions of her life were sad and of 
little hope. It was no spirit of unreflective joy that now dwelt 
within her, but the more human happiness extorted from powers 
which only yield to striving. Hitherto her life’s morning had been 
but cold and grey; she had trained herself to expect no breaking 
forth of gleams from the sobersky. This sudden splendour might 
be transitory. 

But who was that already standing by the hollow? Was it 
likely that he would be later than she at the place of meeting! 
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Emily stood with a shock of life at the gates of her heart. She tried 
to keep her eyes raised to his as she approached slowly, he with 
more speed. Would she not after all find voice for the things she 
had to say ? 

Wilfrid came to her with bare head, and took her hand; no 
more than took her hand, for he was in awe of the solemn beauty 
of her countenance. 

‘You thought I should keep you waiting?’ he asked, in a low 
voice trembling with joy. ‘I have watched the sun rise.’ 

‘The door had not been opened : 

‘My window is not high above the ground,’ he answered, with 
an uncertain laugh. 

They walked side by side over the heather, towards the begin- 
ning of a wood, young fir trees mingling with gorse and bracken. 
Beyond was the dense foliage of older growths. He had again 
taken one of her hands, and so led her on. 

‘Emily!’ 

She was able to look into his face fora moment, but the moving 
of her lips gave no sound. 

‘I could not sleep,’ he went on, ‘so I read of you till dawn in 
the Knightes Tale. It is a name I have always loved, sweet, 
musical, but of deep meaning. Will you not let me hear you 
speak, Emily ?’ 

She uttered a few timid words, then they passed on in silence 
till the wood was all about them. 

‘May I tell you the plan which I have made in the night ?’ 
he said, as they stood on a spot of smooth turf, netted with sun- 
light. ‘You leave us in two days. Before we start for London, I 
shall speak with my father, and tell him what has come about. You 
remember what I was saying about him the day before yesterday ; 
perhaps it was with a half-thought of this—so daring I was, you 
see! I have no fear of his kindness, his good sense. At the same 
time, it is right you should know that my independence is 
assured ; my grandfather left me far more than enough for mere 
needs. By the summer of next year I shall be free of Oxford. I 
care little now for such honours as those ; you have honoured me 
more than any other voice has power to do. But my father would 
be disappointed if I did not go on to the end, and do something 
of what is expected. Now you must tell me freely: is there 
absolute necessity for your maintaining yourselfin the meanwhile, 
for your leaving home ?’ 

10—2 
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‘There is,’ she replied. 

‘Then will you continue to teach the children as usual ?’ 

She was touched with apprehension. 

‘Gladly I would do so, but is it possible? Would you conceal 
from Mrs. Rossall——’ 

Wilfrid mused. 

‘I meant to. But your instincts are truer than mine; say 
what you think. I believe my father would countenance it, for it 
involves no real deceit.’ 

‘If you wish it,’ Emily said, after a silence, in a low voice. 

‘Of my aunt,’ pursued Wilfrid, ‘I have just this degree of 
doubt. She might make difficulties; her ways of thinking differ 
often from ours. Yet it is far better that you should continue 
to live with us. I myself shall scarcely ever be at home; it will 
not be as if I dwelt under the roof; I will make my visits 
as short as possible, not to trouble you. I could not let you go to 
the house of other people—you to lack consideration, perhaps 
to meet unkindness! Rather than that you shall stay in your 
own home, or I will not return to Oxford at all.’ 

Emily stood in anxious thought. He drew a step nearer to 
her; seemed about to draw nearer still, but checked himself as 
she looked up. 

‘I fear we must not do that,’ she said. ‘Mrs. Rossall would 
not forgive me.’ 

Woman’s judgment of woman, and worth much more than 
Wilfrid’s rough and ready scheming. 

Wilfrid smiled. 

‘Then she also shall know,’ he exclaimed. ‘She shall take 
my view of this; I will not be gainsaid. What is there in the 
plan that common sense can object to? Your position is not that 
of a servant; you are from the first our friend ; you honour us by 
the aid you give, efficient as few could make it. Yes, there shall 
be no concealment ; far better so.’ 

‘You have no fear of the views they will take ?’ 

‘None!’ he said, with characteristic decision. ‘If they are 
unreasonable, absurd, our course is plain enough. You will be 
my wife when I ask you to, Emily?’ 

She faltered, and held her hand to him. 

‘Is it worth while to go back to Oxford?’ he mused, caressing 
the fingers he had kissed. 

‘O, yes; you must,’ Emily urged, with a sort of fear in her 
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sudden courage. ‘ You must not disappoint them, your father, 
your friends.’ 

‘My fair wise one!’ he murmured, gazing rapturously at her. 
‘Oh, Emily, think what our life will be! Shall we not drain 
the world of its wisdom, youth of its delight! Hand in hand, 
one heart, one brain—what shall escape us? It was you I needed 
to give completeness to my thought and desire.’ 

The old dream, the eternal fancy. This one, this and no other, 
chosen from out the myriads of human souls. Individuality the 
servant of passion; mysteries read undoubtingly with the eye of 
longing. Read perhaps so truly; who knows ? 

She came nearer, imperceptibly, her raised face aglow like the 
morning. 

‘ Wilfrid—you believe—you know that I love you ?’ 

The last word breathed out in the touching of lips with lips. 
What could he reply, save those old, simple words of tenderness, 
that small vocabulary of love, common to child and man? The 
goddess that made herself woman for his sake—see, did he not 
hold her clasped to him! But she was mute again. The birds 
sang so loudly round about them, uttered their hearts so easily, 
but Emily could only speak through silence. And afterwards she 
knew there was so much she should have said. What matter? 
One cannot find tongue upon the threshold of the holy of holies. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 


BEATRICE REDWING’s visit only extended over the second day, and 
during that there was little, if any, separate conversation between 
her and Wilfrid. The change in her from the free gaiety and 
restfulness of the morning of her arrival could not escape notice, 
though she affected a continuance of the bright mood. Mr. Athel 
and his sister both observed her real preoccupation, as if of trouble, 
and mentally attributed it to something that had passed during 
the afternoon’s ride. Mrs. Rossall did not look for confidences. 
Beatrice would gossip freely enough of trivial experiences, or of 
the details of faith and ritual, but the innermost veil of her heart 
was never raised; all her friencs felt that, though they could not 
easily have explained in what way they became conscious of this 
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reserve, she seemed so thoroughly open, not to say so shallow. 
She left The Firs to return to town, and thence in a week or two 
went to Cowes, a favourite abode of her mother’s. 

The next day, Emily also left, journeying to London on her 
way to the north. Wilfrid and she had no second meeting ; their 
parting was formal, in the family circle. Mr. Athel displayed 
even more than his usual urbanity; Mrs. Rossall was genuinely 
gracious ; the twins made many promises to write from Switzerland. 
Emily was self-possessed, but Wilfrid read in her face that she 
was going through an ordeal. He felt the folly of his first pro- 
posal, that she should play a part before Mrs. Rossall through. the 
winter months. He decided, moreover, that no time should be 
lost in making the necessary disclosure to his father. Naturally 
it would be an anxious time with Emily till she had news from 
him. She had asked him to direct letters to the Dunfield post 
office, not to her home; it was better so for the present. 

Wilfrid, though anything but weakly nervous, was impatient 
of suspense, and, in face of a situation like the present, suffered 
from the excitability of an imaginative temperament. He had 
by no means yet outgrown the mood which, when he was a boy, 
made the anticipation of any delight, a physical illness. In an 
essentially feeble nature this extreme sensibility is fatal to sane 
achievement; in Wilfrid it merely enforced the vigour of his 
will. As a child he used to exclaim that he could not wait; 
at present he was apt to say that he would not. He did not, 
in very truth, anticipate difficulties with his father, his con- 
viction of the latter’s reasonableness being strongly supported 
by immense confidence in his own powers of putting a case 
incontrovertibly. As he had said to Emily, he could scarcely 
allow that deep affection for his father dwelt within him, nor 
did the nature of the case permit him to feel exactly reverent ; 
these stronger emotions were reserved for the memory of the 
parent who was long dead. He thought of his father with 
warm friendliness, that temper which is consistent with clear 
perception of faults and foibles, which makes of them, indeed, an 
occasion for the added kindliness of indulgence, and which, on the 
other hand, leaves perfect freedom in judgment and action. We 
know that it is for the most part a misfortune to be the son of a 
really great man, and for the reason that nature, so indifferent to 
the individual, makes the well-being of each generation mainly 
consist in early predominance over the generation which gave it 
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birth. Wilfrid suffered no such exceptional hardship. At three- 
and-twenty he felt himself essentially his father’s superior. He 
would not have exposed the fact thus crudely, for he was susceptible 
to the comely order of things. The fact was a fact, and nature, 
not he, was responsible for it. That, and the circumstance of his 
material independence, would necessarily keep the ensuing inter- 
view well within the limits of urbane comedy. The young man 
smiled already at the suggested comparison with his father’s own 
choice in matrimony. Wilfrid had never had the details of that 
story avowedly represented to him, but it was inevitable that he 
should have learnt enough to enable him to reconstruct them 
with tolerable accuracy. 

Emily was gone long before the hour of luncheon. After that 
meal, Mr. Athel lit a cigar and went to a favourite seat in the 
garden. Mrs. Rossall was going with the twins to make a farewell 
call on neighbouring friends. As svon as the carriage had left 
the house, Wilfrid sought his father, who was amusing himself 
with a review. 

‘I thought you would have gone with your aunt,’ Mr. Athel 
remarked, after a glance to see who was approaching him. 

‘J had an object in remaining behind,’ Wilfrid returned, com- 
posedly, seating himself on a camp stool which he had brought out. 
‘I wished to talk over with you a matter of some importance.’ 

‘Oh?’ 

Mr. Athel stroked his chin, and smiled a little. It occurred 
to him at once that something relative to Beatrice was about to 
be disclosed. 

‘What is it?’ he added, throwing one leg over the other, and 
letting the review lie open on his lap. 

‘It concerns Miss Hood,’ pursued the other, assuming the 
same attitude, save that he had nothing to lean back against. 
‘A day or two ago I asked her to engage herself to me, and she 
consented.’ 

Perhaps this was the simplest way of putting it. Wilfrid could 
not utter the words with complete calmness; his hands had begun 
to tremble a little, and his temples were hot. By an effort he 
kept his eyes steadily fixed on his father’s face, and what he saw 
there did not supply encouragement to proceed in the genial tone 
with which he had begun. Mr. Athel frowned, not angrily, but 
as if not quite able to grasp what had been told him. He had 
cast his eyes down. 
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There was silence for a moment. 

‘I have chosen the earliest moment for telling you of this,’ 
Wilfrid continued, rather hurriedly. ‘It was of course better to 
leave it till Miss Hood had gone.’ 

On the father’s face displeasure had sueceeded to mere 
astonishment. 

‘You could have told me few things that I should be so sorry 
to hear,’ were his first words, delivered in an undertone and with 
grave precision. 

‘Surely that does not express your better thought,’ said 
Wilfrid, to whom a hint of opposition at once gave the firmness 
he had lacked. 

‘It expresses my very natural thought. In the first place, 
it is not pleasant to know that clandestine proceedings of this kind 
have been going on under my roof. I have no wish to say any- 
thing disrespectful of Miss Hood, but I am disposed to think that 
she has mistaken her vocation; such talents for dissimulation 
would surely have pointed to 

Mr. Athel had two ways of expressing displeasure. Where 
ceremony was wholly unnecessary, he gave vent to his feelings in 
an outburst of hearty English wrath, not coarsely, for his instincts 
were invariably those of a gentleman, but in the cultivated auto- 
cratic tone ; an offending groom, for instance, did not care to incur 
reproof a second time. Where this mode of utterance was out of 
place, he was apt to have recourse to a somewhat too elaborate 
irony, to involve himself in phrases which ultimately led to awk- 
ward hesitations, with the effect that he grew more heated by 
embarrassment. Had he been allowed to proceed, he would at 
present have illustrated this failing, for he had begun with extreme 
deliberation, smoothing the open pages with his right hand, 
rounding his words, reddening a little in the face. But Wilfrid 
interposed. 

‘I must not let you speak or think of Miss Hood so mistakenly,’ 
he said, firmly, but without unbecoming self-assertion. ‘She 
could not possibly have behaved with more reserve to me than 
she did until, three days ago, I myself gave a new colour to our 
relations. The outward propriety which you admit has been 
perfectly genuine; if there is any blame in the matter—and how 
can there be any?—it rests solely upon me. I dare say you 
remember my going out to fetch the “ Spectator,” after Miss Red- 
wing had been singing to us. By chance I met Miss Hood in 
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the garden. I was led to say something to her which made a 
longer interview inevitable; she consented to meet me on the 
common before breakfast, the following morning. These are the 
only two occasions which can be called clandestine. If she has 
disguised herself since then, how could she have behaved other- 
wise? Disguise is too strong a word; she has merely kept 
silence. I need not inquire whether you fully believe what I say.’ 

‘What you say, I believe, as a matter of course,’ replied Mr. 
Athel, who had drummed with his fingers as he listened im- 
patiently. ‘It can scarcely alter my view of the position of things. 
Had you come to me before offering yourself to this young lady, 
and done me the honour of asking my advice, I should in all 
probability have had a rather strong opinion to express; as it is, 
I don’t see that there is anything left to be said.’ 

‘What would your opinion have been ?’ Wilfrid asked. 

‘Simply that for an idle fancy, the unfortunate result of un- 
occupied days, you were about to take a step which would assuredly 
lead to regret at least, very probably to more active repentance. 
In fact, I should have warned you not to spoil your life in its 
commencement.’ 

‘I think, father, that you would have spoken with too little 
knowledge of the case. You can scarcely know Miss Hood as I 
do. I have studied her since we came here, and with—well, with 
these results.’ 

Mr. Athel looked up with grave sadness. 

‘Wilf, this is a deeply unfortunate thing, my boy. I grieve 
over it more than I can tell you. I am terribly disappointed. 
Your position and your hopes pointed to very different things. 
You have surprised me, too; I thought your mind was already 
made up, in quite a different quarter.’ 

‘You refer to Miss Redwing?’ 

‘ Naturally.’ 

‘You have, indeed, been mistaken. It was impossible that I 
should think of her as a wife. I must have sympathy, intellectual 
and moral. With her I have none. We cannot talk without 
flagrant differences—differences of a serious, a radical nature. 

3e assured that such a thought as this never occurred to Miss 
Redwing herself; her very last conversation with me forbids any 
such idea.’ 

Mr. Athel still drummed on the book, seemingly paying little 
heed to the speaker. 
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‘You find sympathy in Miss Hood ?’ he asked suddenly, with 
a touch of sarcasm. 

‘The deepest. Her intellectual tendencies are the same as 
my own; she has a mind which it refreshes and delights me to 
‘discover. Of course that is not all, but it is all I need speak of. 
I know that I have chosen well and rightly.’ 

‘I won’t be so old-fashioned,’ remarked Mr. Athel, still with 
subdued sarcasm, ‘as to hint that some thought of me might 
have entered into your choosing’ (did he consciously repeat his 
own father’s words of five-and-twenty years back, or was it but 
destiny making him play his part in the human comedy ?”) ‘ and, 
in point of fact ’ (perhaps the parallel touched him at this point) 
‘you are old enough to judge the affair on its own merits. My 
wonder is that your judgment has not been sounder. Has it 
occurred to you that a young lady in Miss Hood’s position would 
find it at all events somewhat difficult to be unbiassed in her 
assent to what you proposed ?’ 

‘Nothing has occurred to me,’ replied Wilfrid, more shortly 
than hitherto, ‘which could cast a shadow of suspicion on her 
perfect truth. I beg that you will not suggest these things. 
Some day you will judge her with better knowledge.’ 

‘I am not sure of that,’ was the rejoinder, almost irritably 
uttered. 

‘What do you mean by that, father?’ Wilfrid asked in a 
lower tone. 

‘I mean, Wilf, that I am not yet in the frame of mind to 
regard the children’s governess as my daughter-in-law. Miss 
Hood may be all you say; I would not willingly be anything but 
scrupulously just. The fact remains that this is not the alliance 
which it became you to make, It is, in a very pronounced sense, 
marrying beneath you. It is not easy for me to reconcile myself 
to that.’ 

It was Wilfrid’s turn to keep silence. What became of his 
plans? They were hardly in a way to be carried out as he had 
conceived them. <A graver uneasiness was possessing him. Re- 
solve would only grow by opposition, but there was more of pain 
in announcing an independent course than he had foreseen. 

‘ What are your practical proposals?’ his father inquired, his 
mollified tone the result of observing that he had made a certain 
impression, for he was distinctly one of the men who are to be 
overcome by yielding. 
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‘I had a proposal to make, but of such a kind that it is hardly 
worth while to speak of it. I shall have to reflect.’ 

‘Let me hear what you were going to say. There’s no harm 
in that, at all events.’ 

‘My idea was, that, with your consent and my aunt’s, Miss 
Hood should return just as if nothing had happened, and continue 
to teach the twins till next summer, when I should have done with 
Oxford. There appears to me to be nothing irrational or unseemly 
insuch a plan. If she were our cook or housemaid, there might 
be reasonable objections. As it is, it would hardly involve a 
change even in your tone to her, seeing that you are in the habit 
of treating her as a lady, and with a certain degree of familiar 
kindness. I confess I had anticipated no difficulties. We are 
not a household of bigoted Conservatives; it is hard for me to 
imagine you taking any line but that of an enlightened man who 
judges all things from the standpoint of liberal reflection. I 
suppose my own scorn of prejudices is largely due to your in- 
fluence. It is not easy to realise our being in conflict on any 
matter involving calm reasonableness.’ 

In another this would have been a shrewd speech. Wilfrid 
ms incapable of conscious artifice of this kind; this appeal, the 
very strongest he could have made to his father, was urged 
in all sincerity, and derived its force from that very fact. He 
possessed not a little of the persuasive genius which goes to 
make an orator—hereafter to serve him in fields as yet un- 
dreamed of—and natural endowment guided his feeling in the way 
of most impressive utterance. Mr. Athel smiled in spite of himself. 

‘And what about your aunt?’ he asked. ‘Pray remember 
that it is only by chance that Miss Hood lives under my roof. 
Do you imagine your aunt equally unprejudiced ?’ 

Mr. Athel was, characteristically, rather fond of side-glancings 
at feminine weaknesses. An opportunity of the kind was wont to 
nellow his mood. 

‘To be quite open in the matter,’ Wilfrid replied, ‘I will own 
that my first idea was to take you alone into my confidence; to 
ask you to say nothing to aunt Edith. Miss Hood felt that that 
would be impossible, and I see that she was right. It would 
involve deceit which it is not in her nature to practise.’ 

‘You and Miss Hood have discussed us freely,’ observed the 
father, with a return to his irony. 

‘I don’t reply to that,’ said Wilfrid quietly. ‘I think you 
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must give me credit for the usual measure of self-respect; and 
Miss Hood does not fall short of it.’ 

The look which Mr. Athel cast at his son had in it something 
of pride. He would not trust himself to speak immediately. 

‘I don’t say,’ he began presently, with balancing of phrase, 
‘that your plan is not on the face of it consistent and reasonable, 
Putting aside for the moment the wretchedly unsatisfactory cir- 
cumstances which originate it, I suppose it is the plan which 
naturally suggests itself. But, of course, in practice it is out 
of the question.’ 

‘You feel sure that aunt would not entertain it ? 

‘I do. And I don’t see how I could recommend her to 
do so.’ 

Wilfrid reflected. 

‘In that case,’ he said, ‘I have only one alternative. I must 
give up my intention of returning to Oxford and marry before the 
end of the year.’ 

The words had to his own ears a somewhat explosive sound. 
They were uttered, however, and he was glad of it. A purpose 
thus formulated he would not swerve from. Of that his father 
too was well aware. 

Mr. Athel rose from his seat, ield the rolled-up magazine in 
both hands behind his back, and took a turn across a few yards of 
lawn. Wilfrid sat still, leaning forward, watching his father’s 
shadow. The shadow approached him. 

‘Wilf, is there no via media? Cannot Miss Hood remain at 
home for a while? Are you going to throw up your career, and 
lay in a stock of repentance for the rest of your life ?’ 

‘IT don’t think you quite understand me, father. I contemplate 
no career which could possibly be injured even by my immediate 
marriage. If you mean University honours—I care nothing 
about them. I would go through the routine just for the sake of 
completeness; it is her strong wish that I should. But my future, 
most happily, does not depend on success of that kind. I shall 
live the life of a student, my end will be self-culture. And Miss 
Hood is unfortunately not able to remain at home. I say unfor- 
tunately, but I should have regarded it as preferable that she 
should continue in her position with us. You and aunt Edith 
would come to know her, and the air of a home like ours would, I 
believe, suit her better than that of her own. There is nothing 
in her work that might not be performed by any lady.’ 
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‘What do you know of her people ?’ 

‘Nothing, except that her father has scientific interests. It 
is plain enough, though, that they cannot be without refinement. 
No doubt they are poor ; we hardly consider that a crime.’ 

He rose, as if he considered the interview at an end. 

‘Look here,’ said Mr. Athel, with a little bluffness, the result 
of a difficulty in making concessions ; ‘if Miss Hood returned to 
us, as you propose, should you consider it a point of honour to go 
on with your work at Balliol as if nothing had happened, and to 
abstain from communication with her of a kind which would make 
things awkward ?’ 

‘Both, undoubtedly. I could very well arrange to keep away 
from home entirely in the interval.’ 

‘Well, I think we have talked enough for the present. I have 
no kind of sympathy with your position, pray understand that. 
I think you have made about as bad a mistake as you could have 
done. All the same, I will speak of this with your aunt F 

‘I think you had better not do that,’ interrupted Wilfrid, ‘I 
mean, with any view of persuading her. Iam afraid I can’t very 
well bring myself to compromises which involve a confession of 
childish error. It is better I should go my own way.’ 


‘Well, well, of course, if you take the strictly independent 
attitude j 


Mr. Athel took another turn on the lawn, his brows bent. It 
was the first time that there had ever been an approach to serious 
difference between himself and his son. The paternal instinct 
was strong in him, and it was inevitable that he should be touched 
by sympathetic admiration of his past self as revived in Wilfrid’s 
frm and dignified bearing. He approached the latter again. 

‘Come to me in the study about ten to-night, will you?’ he 
said. 

It was the end of the discussion for the present. 

Shortly after dinner, when coffee had been brought to the 
drawing-room, Wilfrid wandered out to the summer-house. 
Emily would be at home by this time. He thought of her... . 

‘The deuce of it is,’ exclaimed Mr. Athel, conversing with his 
sister, ‘that it’s so hard to find valid objections. If he had pro- 
posed to marry a barmaid, one’s course would be clear, but as it 
is-———’ 

Mrs. Rossall had listened in silence to a matter-of-fact disclo- 
sure of Wilfrid’s proceedings. In the commencement her attention 
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had marked itself by a slight elevation of the brows ; at the end 
she was cold and rather disdainful. Observation of her face had 


the result of confirming her brother in the apologetic tone. He 


was annoyed at perceiving that Edith would justify his pre- 
diction. 

‘T am sorry to hear it, of course,’ were her first words, ‘ but I 
suppose Wilfrid will act as he chooses.’ 

‘Well, but this isn’t all, pursued Mr. Athel, laying aside an 
affectation of half-humorous indulgence which he had assumed, 
‘He has urged upon me an extraordinary proposal. His idea is 
that Miss Hood might continue to hold her position here until he 
has taken his degree.’ 

‘I am not surprised. You of course told him that such a 
thing was out of the question ?’ 

‘I said that yow would probably consider it so.’ 

‘But surely Do you hold a different view ?’ 

‘Really, [hold no views at all. I am not sure that I have got 
the right focus yet. I know that the plans of a lifetime are 
upset ; I can’t get much beyond that at present.’ 

Mrs. Rossall was deeply troubled. She sat with her eyes 
drooped, her lower lip drawn in. 


‘Do you refer to any plan in particular ?’ she asked next. 
‘Yes, I suppose I do.’ 
‘I am very, very sorry for Beatrice,’ she said, in a subdued 


voice. 
‘ You think it will 
Mrs. Rossall raised her eyebrows a little, and kept her air of 


+] 


pained musing. 

‘Well, what is to be done?’ resumed her brother, always im- 
patient of mere negatives. ‘ He has delivered a sort of ultimatum. 
In the event of this proposal—as to Miss Hood’s return—being 
rejected, he marries at once.’ 

‘ And then goes back to Balliol ?’ 

‘No, simply abandons his career.’ 

Mrs. Rossall smiled. It was not in woman’s nature to be un- 
interested by decision such as this. 

‘Do you despair of influencing him ?’ she asked. 

‘Entirely. He will not hear of her taking another place in 
the interval, and it seems there are difficulties in the way of her 
remaining at home. Of course I see very well the objections on 
the surface to her coming back : 
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‘The objections are not on the surface at all, they are funda- 
mental. You are probably not in a position to see the case as I 
do. Such a state of things would be ludicrous ; we should all be 
playing parts in a farce. He cannot have made such a proposal 
to her ; she would have shown him at once its absurdity.’ 

‘But the fact of the matter is that she acceded to it,’ said 
Mr. Athel, with a certain triumph over female infallibility. 

‘Then I think worse of her than I did, that’s all.’ 

‘I’m not at all sure that you are right in that,’ observed her 
brother, with an impartial air. ‘ Pray tell me your serious opinion 
of Miss Hood. One begins, naturally, with a suspicion that she 
has not been altogether passive in this affair. What Wilf says is, 
of course, nothing to the point; he protests that her attitude has 
been irreproachable.’ 

‘Especially in making assignations for six o’clock in the 
morning.’ 

‘Well, well, that is merely granting the issue; you are a 
trifle illogical, Edith.’ 

‘No doubt Iam. You, on the other hand, seem to be very 
much of Wilfs opinion. I am sorry that I can’t do as you 
wish.’ 

‘Well, we shall not gain anything by giving way to irritation. 
He must be told how matters stand, and judge for himself.’ 

As Mr. Athel was speaking, Wilfrid entered the room. Im- 
patience had overcome him. He knew of course that a discussion 
was in progress between his father and his aunt, and calm waiting 
upon other people’s decisions was not in his nature. He came 
forward and seated himself. 

‘I gather from your look, aunt,’ he began, when the others 
did not seem disposed to break silence, ‘ that you take my father’s 
view of what he has been telling you.’ 

‘IT am not sure what your father’s view is,’ was Mrs. Rossall’s 
reply, given very coldly. ‘But I certainly think you have pro- 
posed what is impossible.’ 

‘Yes, you are right,’ rejoined Wilfrid, to the surprise of both. 
‘The plan was not well considered. Pray think no more of it.’ 

‘What do you substitute?’ his father inquired, after another 
long silence. 

‘I cannot say.’ He paused, then continued with some emotion, 
‘I would gladly have had your sympathy. Perhaps I fail to see 
the whole matter in the same light as yourselves, but it seems to 
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me that in thestep I have taken there is nothing that should 
cause lasting difference between us. I involve the family in no 
kind of disgrace—that, I suppose, you admit ?’ 

Mrs. Rossall made no answer. Mr. Athel moved uneasily 
upon his chair, coughed, seemed about to speak, but in the end 
said nothing. 

‘Iam afraid I shall not be able to leave England with you,’ 
continued Wilfrid, rising. ‘But that fortunately need cause no 
change in your plans.’ 

Mr. Athel was annoyed at his sister's behaviour. He had 
looked to her for mediation ; clearly she would offer nothing of 
the kind. She was wrapping herself in a cloak of offended 
dignity; she had withdrawn from the debate. 

‘Come with me to my room,’ he said, moving from his chair. 

‘I think it will be better to have no further discussion,’ 
Wilfrid replied, firmly, ‘ at all events to-night.’ 

‘ As you please,’ said his father, shortly. 

He went from the room, and Wilfrid, without further speech 
to his aunt, presently followed. 


( Lo be continued.) 








